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Remember The Plowman 


F ALL 


used .i ce 


that has 


dawn of 


tool 
the 


the man 
time to 
raise himself above the level of 
the brutes, there is none so great 

as the plow. Without it, there would be no 


sword or no pen; no armies or no books; 


without the plow the cities would perish 


and the conquering 
grass and wilderness 
would overtake the 
haunts of man. 
With his 
the 
conquered 


plow, 
farmer 
the 


the 


pioneer 
wouds, subdued 
sods of centuries and 
the 

soils of a 


bent varying 
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continent to the uses 
of mankind. Upon thefoundations 
made and maintained by the plow, and 
the man who holds it to its furrow, 
America has built the greatest civiliza- 
tion of all time. With the plow and his 
sublime faith, which leads him forth to 
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turn the soils with renewed hope each 
springtime, the farmer makes possible all 
and 


other industries of man; che plow 


the man who hold: it feed and clothe the 
The smoke of industry rises from 
the 
bind 


world. 
in- 
the 
Ships sail the seas of 


a million plants. Railroad: and 


struments o- communicat-on 
world together. 
2arth; great cities with inhabitants out- 
numbering th: plowmer rear their :.1as- 


trade 
the 


sive buildings at every natural 
But that 


plowman obtains from his scratching o: 


center. without which 
the earth’s soil, all would become again 
as Nineveh and Tyre. 

It seems sometimes that we in Amer- 
ica are forgetting what we owe to the 
plow and to the American farmer. Many 


are becoming so far removed from 


natural country life that they fail to 
ereciate the debt to the plow and 
that have 
¢merica by its master. 


ap- 
the 

been set in 
We not 
forget the importance of the plow for it 


high standards 


must 


is the lesson of history that the civiliza- 
tion of countries began to fail when their 
cities began tc overshadow and dominate 
their rural life. 

The plowman will not let that hap- 
America. He asks for no special 

the name of all citizens 
welfare of itself, 
and square 


EN Entice 


pen in 


favors, but in 
for the 


he demands 


and America 


will obiain a 


leal. 
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Go fo your 
Goodrich Dealer 
for these 


Five Reasons- 


1. Because the Goodrich Line provides a tire for 
every make of car and kind of service. 

2. Because all Goodrich tires made, to-day, are 
cords. 

3. Because all Goodrich cords are built with the 
same wonderful principles of construction as the 
famous Silvertown cords. 

4. Because Goodrich during the past year spent 
millions in cord tire improvements, and 

5. Because in the Goodrich Line you will find 
the right tire for your purpose—priced right! 


Your Dealer Will Give You 
Two More Reasons 

The first is that he is there to serve you and your 
community. He must depend upon your trade. You 
can depend upon him. 

The second is that with every Goodrich tire he sells 
you, he and Goodrich stand back of its quality. There 
is no gamble with any Goodrich Tire. It is the prod- 
uct of 56 years of rubber manufacturing experience. 
It has no equal for genuine economy. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 











Individual 
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“Best in the Long Run" 
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The Plows Have Started 


A Western New York Farm and Home Talk 


HE week of April 

19 to 24 was al- 
most ideal spring weather—bright sun- 
shine, moderate temperatures and drying 
winds. So fast did it dry out the land 
that many of us started plowing which 
we had not expected to do for a week 
or more yet. We plowed our garden on 
April 21st, worked over two orchards on 
the 22nd and 23rd 


and started both 
team and _ tractor 
plowing for oats 
and barley on the 
24th. It was a 
great week, too, 
for such jobs as 


burning brush, 
cleaning up yards, 
repairing fences 
and hauling 
manure. But the 
week finished up 
with a good spring 
will keep us off the land ior 
Farther south and 





OURRITT 


rain which 
several days to come. 
east and on the lighter soils the season is 


more alvanced, the Lake Shore country 


usually ng about 10 days to two weeks 
| 
Pavel 
Heaving Unusually Severe 
Inspection of meadows and new scedings 
as well as wheat fields shows an unusual 


heaving this spring. I was 
find how much alfalfa sown 
id heaved, especially on un- 


amount of 
surprised to 
last spring hi 
protected south slopes where the angle of 
temperature changes 
day. rhe heaving 
seems to be worse in the wet places too: 
Many roots are lifted up from four to 
six inches and plants, killed. In a wet 
spot in the orchard—on tiled land too, but 
he damage was no doubt done while thi 


the stn caused greater 
between night and 


frost was still in the ground and the til 


unable to function properly. Yet sweet 
\ugust suffered severely, 
two plans being killed by 
literally being pulled up by the roots. 

is one of the disadvantages of late 
roots not 


clover sown la i 


thirds of the 


This 
summer sowing of alfalfa, the 
getting down deep enough or firm enough 
to hold in such weather. The clover in 
new meadows has also suffered, but old 
meadows and alialia fields are not much 
injured. The damage was evidently mostly 
done in late March and early April after 


the snow had gone and when there was 
frequent heavy freezing nights with 
moderate sunshiny days. No doubt some 


done last November and Decem- 
came and when the 
froze hard. 


1 
harm was 
ber hefore snow 
md was very wet and 


Wheat in Poor Shape 


I have seldom wheat look harder 
than it does this spring. Sown under 
great difficulties last :all, late and in over 


wet soil with low temperatures it got off 


to a bad start The same conditions that 
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into attractive and 
usable form by the ex- 
tensive use of maps. Every farmer who 
follows the weather carefully should have 
a copy handy for consultation. 

One of the things that impresses me 
much is the tendency of all of us to get 
into fixed habits of thought and action, 
No factor is more important in determin- 
ing the future of the individual and of the 
community and its institutions than this 
one. The same people attend church or 
Grange week after week and the same 
people stay away. To a less extent this 
is true of fraternal organizations, farm 
and home bureaus and other gatherings. 
Some of us as individuals never change 
our farm methods or our points of view. 
Perhaps others change them too often. It 
eventually comes about therefore that the 
people who most iced changes, new ideas 
and what the church, grange, lodge or 
other group could give them, don't get it,* 
and those who don't need the help so much 
become too dependent on these institutions 
and don't think for themselves. L. H. 
Bailey with his usual foresight long ago 
pointed out that ou- greatest need was 
for a “gencral waking up, a shaking out of 
all the old habits of thought, an injection 
of new conceptions of life, an intellectual 
surring up of every rural community.” Do 
farmers do enough constructive 
thinking about our problems? 

How a fine week of Spring such as we 
have just had does brighten and cheer one! 
There is something in the air that makes 
one’s spirit go up with the temperature 
and the sap ir the trees. I have before 
remarked that some of the best and most 
profitable (all around) done 
in the spring. It is the hopeful forward 
looking time of the year. 


we as 


larming 1s 


Commercial Fertilizer For the 
Garden 4 


“What commercial fertilizer would you 
recommend for a home garden? Is it neces- 
sary to apply fertilizer when we have 
pienty ef manure? How much commercial 
fertilizer is necessary?—W. B., New York. 

T is always advisable to use a fertilizer 





with a large per cent. of plant food as 
the cost per pound of plant food is less 
than with low grade fertilizers. Plenty of 
manure will make it possible to grow a 
good home garden, though commercial 
fertilizer will make it still better. 

A 4-8-4 fertilizer is a good all around 
fertilizer for the garder.. One pound to 
each 25 square feet of garden will be about 
the right application. 

The growth of vegetables can be specded 
up by putting a teaspoonful of nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia around each 
plant 
along the row of celery and such plants 

Lime helps most garden crops if broad- 
cast at the rate of 10 pounds for each 
100 square feet. This should be worked 
into the ground after the manure has been 
plowed under or worked in 


such as cabbage or tomatocs or put 








so injured new seedings 
have killed many wheat 
plants. Many fields act- 
ually loo!. brown and bare 
yet in this last week :f 


April and will no doubt 
abandoned. 


best fields are 


have to be 
Even the 
below an average condi- 
tion If the supply of 
dependent on 
Western New York, 
wheat would be _ higher 
next fall than potatoes are 
dollars a 


wheat was 


now—ifiour 
bushel. 
I want to take this oc- 


casion to mention a recent 
Cornell bulletin (No. 444) 
by R. A. Mordoff, which 
I am glad to see, called 
the “Climate of New York 
State.” It is a complete 
and authentic record of 
temperatures, rainfal], 
snowfall and frosts put 








“The other heirs tried to git the farm but I beat 
"em tn court every time.” 

“Tha’s good! Gonna keep on livin’ on it?” 

“Yep! I’m rentin’ it of the lawyers.”—Lire. 
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New Farm Laws Passed at Albany 


A Review ot New Legisiation Affecting You and Your Business 


F all the bills affecting agriculture in the 

State which received the approval of the 

1926 Legislature, that which is probably 

of most widespread interest and import- 

ance in the measure which affects the reorganiza- 

tion of the State Department of Farms and Mar- 

kets in accordance with the recommendations of 
the special commission on reorganization. 

This Commission, headed by Charles Evans 
Hughes, transmitting its report and recommenda- 
tions on putting into effect the constitutional 
amendment approved by the electorate last No- 
vember ordering the reorganization of the govern- 
ment, recommended several important changes in 
setting up what will after January 1, 1927, be 
known as the Department of Agriculture and 
Markets. The recommendations of the Hughes 
commission were carried out to the letter in this, 
as in virtually every detail. 

State Agricultural Department 
Reorganized 

The head of the new Department of Agricul- 
ture and Markets will be the Council of Agri- 
culture and Markets, corresponding generally to 
the present Council of Farms and Markets. 
There are certain important changes, however. 
Whereas, under the present organization of the 
Department of Farms and Markets, the Council 
is more or less advisory in its activities, under 
the new Department the Council will be the real 
department head, with much more actual power. 

The composition of the new Council will re- 
main the same as at present. There will continue 
to be 11 members, one from each of the judicial 
district of the State, one at large and the Com- 
missioner of Markets of New York City. Datus 
Clark of Peru is now chairman of the Council. 
The members will continue to serve voluntarily, 
as far as salary ‘is concerned. 

One very important change in the power and 


By T. C. STOWELL 


functions of the Council is to be noted in the 
reorganization bill. The Council is given author- 
ity by rule to require that all appointments and 
removals in the Department be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Council. This power was taken 
away from the present Council several years ago, 
but is definitely restored by the reorganization 
bill. The bill does not automatically give the 
Council the approval power, but does give the 
members the authority to set it up for themselves 
if they desire. 


State Fair Under New Control 


Another very important change to the agricul- 
tural interests of the State is the abolition of the 
State Fair Commission as a separate entity. This 
Commission, which was the cause of a hot 
politicai fight between Democrats and Republicans 
last year, loses its separate identity along with 
some 100 other bureaus, boards, departments and 
commissions of the present state government, in 
the general reorganization. 

The reorganization bill creates a Division of the 
State Fair withia the Department of Agriculture 
and Markets. The head of this division is to 
be the State Fair Commission. The Lieutenant 
Governor, who is now ex-officio chairman of the 
present Fair Commission, no longer retains this 
duty. The chairman of the new Fair Commis- 
sion will be the Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Markets, who will be named by the Council. He 
becomes the executive officer of the State Fair, 
makes all appointments, fixes salaries and as- 
signs duties to the other members of the Fair 
Commission. 

The salary of the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture and Markets will be increased over the 
salary of the present commissioner. The present 





salary is $10,000 a year. Under the reorganiza- 
tion this will be increased to $12,000, in accords 
ance with the gimeral policy of making the 
salaried heads of departments receive as far as 
possible uniform compensation at the $12,000 
rate. 

Bill Awaits Governor’s Signature 

This measure, to affect the reorganization of 
the department, passed both houses of the Legis- 
lature and is now before Governor Smith for his 
consideration. There is no question of the fact 
that the Governor will sign the bill, and it will 
become law. 

Another en int reorganization law of special 
interest to farmers is the transfer of the control 
of the New York State College and Experiment 
Station from the Department of Farms and Mar- 
kets to the Department of Education, It is stated 
that this change will make no fundamental dif- 
ference in the administration of the State College 
because in actual practice the administration of 
the State College will remain largely as it is now, 
that is, under the Cornell Board of Trustees. 


Appropriation For TB Cattle 


One of the large appropriation bills of the sea- 
son directly affects the farmers of the State. ‘t 
carries an appropriation of $3,500,000 for the 
payment by the sizte of indemnity for tubercular 
cattle, condemned and slaughtered on order of 
the State. 

As first there was considerable discussion over 
this measure. Democrats in the Legislature 
claimed the figure was too high. Governor Smith 
declared it will be impossible to spend all of the 
$3,500,000, and therefore maintained the total 
amount should not be appropriated. To obligate 
the State for the entire amount, he said, was 


(Continued on page 9) 


Radio Helps to Market Farm Produce 


Market Reports Now Give Current Days Prices and Conditions 


ADIO market reporting has moved one 
more step toward perfection and the 
ideal, especially as far as potato grow- 

who ship to New York City are 
This development now brings the 
farmer into such close contact that a grower 
in western New York, Pennsylvania or the 
North Country, tuning in on WGY for the 
evening market report, can learn the current 
day’s market in Presque Isle, Maine and com- 
pare it with the current day | prices in Roches- 
ter as well as New York City, all of which 
come over the air in the same report. 

By this arrangement the market is now in- 
terpreted to the farmer about 18 hours sooner 
and improves the farmer's position by at least 
24 hours. As it is now, if a farmer believes 
the market suitable to warrant shipping a car, 
he can make car reservations on the same even- 
ing he gets the report, whereas heretofore, the 
reports broadcast at noon were for the prev- 
ious day and 24 hours had already slipped 
away before the farmer could even consider 
making car reservations. 

Radio Bridges the Gap 

Radio has been one of the greatest factors in 
minimizing the isolation of the farm. It has 
taken its place with the telephone, the auto- 
mobile and our great transportation systems. 
Some folks place it at the head of the list. It 
has brought the music of the masters into the 
sitting room of the farm home, across hun- 
dreds of miles of storm swept country and it 
has brought the very voices of great men into 
the family circle. It has filled the long tire- 


ers 
concerned. 


some winter evenings with entertainment of 
the finest order. 





By FRED W. OHM 


Associate Editor, American Agriculturtsi 


Entertainment seems to have been more or 
less the primary factor involved heretofore. I 


know several farmers who as recently as a 
year ago did not look upon the radio very 
favorably because they said “We have to get 


to bed early. We cannot sit up of an evening 
to hear a fine program and expect to get up 
early to do the chores and go through a hard 
day properly.” With the inauguration of farm 
market reporting, entertainment no longer 
holds the exclusive center stage as far as the 





Today the farmer has at his disposal a service that 
acquaints him with the current day’s market condition. 
He is in daily touch with affairs of the day. 





radio is 


farmer is concerned and that is why 
gaining so rapidly in the country. 

When the potato growers of Steuben Coun- 
ty were in New York City on their market 
trip last March, one of the stops was made at 
WEAF. Mr. Randall, who is in charge of the 
studio there asked the group how many had 
radios. It was indeed a revelation to see the 
number who raised their hands. According 
to the last census, there are over 24,000 radios 
on New York farms. New York stands sec- 
ond to Illinois, which state leads all others in 
the United States in the number of farm 
radios. When we compare this number with 
the large farm population in New York, it 
shows the field that is still open. It also shows 
the rapid strides that have been made. 


Radio Important for Farm Business 
LAF, 


Those farmers who were visiting WE 
by their questions made it very evident that 
they did not solely use their radios for enter- 
tainment. The radio constitutes a very defin- 
ite part in the farm business for it brings to 
them daily reports of their markets and the 
interpretation of the market conditions, these 
reports not only coming from WEAF, but also 
from WJZ, New York; WGY, Schenec- 
tady; KDKA, Pittsburgh and WHAM Roch- 
ester. Many of the visitors at WEAF said 
that they tune in on a number of stations in 
order to draw comparisons of the various 
markets. 

This subject of better radio market broad- 
casting was brought up at the annual meeting 
of the New York Cooperative Seed Potato 


(Continued on page 8) 
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See Commissioner Harris’ Statement 
About Milk Situation 
TO dairvman will want to miss what Dr. 
N Louis |. Harris, Commissioner of the City 
Board of Health, has to sav on Pag 13 to dairy- 


hicn who read \MEI CA 


Because ot the l ilte ation of milk on such a 
stupendous scale and the it that has been 
ng on, « nen naturall lering how the 
s‘ttuation is gome to altect their busine ° Phe 
( omm r ¢ Llealth contemplates some new 


No doubt some new 


to be com- 


rules regulating milk sales 
Dr. ltarris is t 
watic Wav In Which he is going 


’ t that great caution 
should hb observed by. the Department in anvy- 
tle of milk. The city 
very delicately balanced. It does 
upset this balance. to lessen con- 
and to make condi- 


What The Radio Is Doing 


1 


a ? ( ent npetween c¢ en 
}: ht « cl tation WGY of the 
7 1 " 

( ry] Flectri ( o1 iny t schenectady, 

\ , broad program this 

11 are | ( of the | t which 

; ; heral t ot time to tarm 
] ‘ , ly ing ot ma 

] e | ( t irmer will 
s n | on | riting to the I 
1} ling the program or any pat 
ficu ol it On the last part of the 


Monday evening, the latest 





farm news furnishec by AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, is broadcast. 

On a recent Monday night, we sat in our 
home in Yonkers listening to the radio and 
heard the entire farm program from WGY, 
including our own news notes. A few mo- 
ments after the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST news 
notes were broadcast, we received a telegram 
from a friend at Ithaca, New York, stating 
that he had just heard these news notes from 
W GY and expressing his appreciation of them. 

Somehow this little incident gave us a real 
thrill and brought home to us again some ap- 
preciation of this wonderful age in which we 
live. The news notes were written in our 
office here in New York, and the United States 
mails carried them at express speed to WGY 
in Schenectady. ‘Then one Monday evening 
we sat at our own radio and heard these notes 
come more than a hundred and fifty miles 
across the air. At the same time, our friend 
in Ithaca, many miles away in another direc- 
tion, also heard them and electricity carried 
his message to us, from Ithaca to Yonkers, 
almost instantly over the telegraph. 

lhe other day our good friend, Jared Van 
Wagenen, Jr., broadcast a speech, also from 
\VGY, carrying the greetings of the American 
farmers to the farmers of South Africa, which 

ere received in Johannesburg, 8,500 miles 

ay and rebroadcast to the farmers of South 


\irica. 
( 


No Serious Setbacks In Prosperity 
I; recent weeks, the New York stock mar- 


ket has made some very rapid declines. 
Iyusiness men watch the stock market as a 
kind of barometer of other business conditions. 
Vherefore, some have wondered if the decline 
in the stock market is an indication of general 
decline in business prosperity. Some of the 
best economists who study such things say 
“no.” They point out that the rapid advance 
in stocks in recent years has been due to 
speculation without much relation to business 
conditions and that therefore when the de- 
cline comes, it will be a wholesome check of 

culation and will not affect business to any 
ereat extent, 

fhe generai trend of business opinion is 
till very optimistic. There may be some 
slowing up in the rapid building in cities that 
has been going on and possibly a little hold- 
ing up along some other business lines. 

It is true also that agriculture has been 
making some advances out of the hard times 
of the last four years and all of the signs 
point toward a continued advance in farm 
prosperity. We think a warning should be 
ounded, however, to farmers not to over- 
expand or over-produce. 


An Appeal To Fathers And Mothers 


Ili: RE are very few parents in these days 
T that are not worrying about the general 
looseness of the times and the effect that these 

nes are going to have upon their children. 

Next to the good work that the churches 

nd the schools are doing for the young folks 
comes the great work of the s0Y Scouts. Be- 
cause the work of this organization has been 
mostly in cities and villages, farm people 
probal ly do not realize what a fine thing it 

for boys in giving them something interest- 
ng and worthwhile to do to offset the many 
temptations of these times. At the present 
time, more than 600,000 boys are active mem- 
bers of the Boy Scout organization and the 
number is increasing rapidly. 

Because of the results that the Boy Scouts 
are accomplishing the organization has been 
working with a plan to give the benefits of 
couting to farm boys. It is realized that for 
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Division and already more than 76,000 Lovs 
have joined the Lone Scouts. ; 

Space is too limited here to describe what 
the Lone Scout Division is doing and is plan- 
ning to do for farm boys, but if you have boys, 
we earnestly request that you write AweEri- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST Lone Scout Editor for fur- 
ther detailed information. Aside from a very 
small sum to pay for the handbook, there is 
no expense. The Lone Scout work is not a 
money making scheme for anyone. It is 
simply a plan to add to the interest and knowl- 
edge of farm boys and to increase their ap- 
preciation of country and farm life. We think 
you owe it to yourself and to your boys to at 
least get more information about the lone 
Scouts. 


Vigilance Service Against Thieves 


W* have often spoken about the great 
annoyance and loss to farmers which 
come from automobile thieves. There are 
some automobilists who are deliberate thieves. 
\ lot more are thoughtless people who seem 
to think everything that grows in the country 
is public property. They have not yet learned 
that it is as much a crime to steal apples off of 
a tree as it is to take dry goods off of a counter 
in a city store. 

Until recently no one has done much about 
this problem except to talk—and there has 
been plenty of that. AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
rurist has tried to help some by furnishing 
respass signs at cost which could be posted 
according to law on the farmers’ property. 

But the most effective thing that has been 
done is the work of the New York State Farm 
Bureau Federation in organizing a Farm Bue 
reau Vigilance Service. Already about five 
thousand farmers are using this service, which 
was launched last January. The service con- 
sists in part of posting membership signs and 
liberal cash offers for the apprehension of 
thieves and trespassers. The active help oi the 
State Troopers and county sheriffs has been 
secured. Further details may be had from 
your county agricultural agent. 





Sayings of Dr. John. W. Holland 
The crooked pathway is shortest to the erave, 
* * * 
Back up your right actions with a will not to 
back down, 
* * x 
Whoever prays about his duties generally does 
them. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 

N Page 3 there is a most interesting article, 

reported especially for AMERICAN AGRICUL? 
TuRIST, by Mr. Thomas E. Stowell of Albany, 
summarizing what the New York State Legisla- 
ture has done this year of special interest to 
farmers. You are naturally wondering what this 
has to do with chestnuts. I sha‘l tell you. 

One of the propositions which the Legislature 
considered was changing the Farmingdale State 
School of Agriculture into a State Hospital for 
the Insane. This proposition was opposed by 
farmers and their friends. 

Mr. Stowell, our reporter, sends me a story 
about the debate ou this subject on the floor of the 
Assembly near the close of the session. Mr. 
Edwin W. Wallace, Assemblyman from Suffolk 
County, where the Farmingdale School is located, 
assailed Assemblyman Louis A. Cuvillier of New 
York City for attacking the Farmingdale School. 
“It comes with poor grace for a gentleman 
from New York City to attack this farming in~ 
stitution,” said Mr. Wallace. “What does he 
know of farming? He never dug a potato. He 
never hoed a row of corn. He never plowed a 


any country communities it is impossible J furrow. HE NEVER LAID AN EGG!” 
i “After that burst of oratory,” says Mr. 
Stowell, “the Assembly, with a final laugh, voted 
to keep the bill which would abolish Farmingdale 
in committee so that it would not pass. ) 


or impractical for boys to belong to Boy? 
Scout Troop organizations. To give these 
boys scouting opportunities, the Boy Scouts 
of America have provided a Lone Scout 
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Some Results Accomplished by Prohibition 


Law Cannot be Entorced Without Majority Support--Second ot Two Articles 


N last week’s issue of AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
turist, I called attention to the trerhend- 
ous interest that everybody is taking in 
prohibition at the present time and men- 

tioned and discussed some of the many argu- 
ments that the wets are raising against prohi- 
bition. Now for a few ::inutes, let us consid- 
er briefly some of the things that may be said 
for prohibition and what it is doing for the 
general happiness of the American people. 

PROHIBITION AND GENERAL PROS- 

PERITY. Did you ever stop to consider the 
amazing fact that there are more than twenty 
million automobiles in America at the present 
time, enough so that there is one car for near- 
ly every family? Hundreds of thousands of 
miles of improved roads have been built in the 
last few years, but faster than they can be 


By E. R. EASTMAN 


Editor, American Agriculturist 


ber that in the days before prohibition more 
than half of the great mass of working men of 
this country spent from a small part to all of 
the contents of their pay envelopes for booze 
in its various forms, we can realize what a 
difference it makes for general prosperity when 
this vast sum is spent instead for necessities 
and luxuries for the comfort and happiness of 
the whole family. 

PROHIBITION TENDS TO DECREASE 
CRIME AND VICE. This point is harder 
to prove and it must be admitted that certain 
crimes, particularly that of bootlegging, have 
increased because of prohibition. It is of 
course true also that a great crime wave has 


ial of Canada testified the other day before our 
Senate committee, which has been conducting 
hearings on the prohibition question. This 
official said that under the modified law in 
Canada crime had increased by leaps and 
bounds. He said that never in the history of 
Canada was vice so rampant in several Canad- 
ian cities as it is at the present time. And this 
official blamed this increase of crime and vice 
to modification of prohibition. 

He also stated that the increased alcoholic 
content which the government allowed in beer 
was not satisfactory, with the result that the 
law was constantly being violated by those 
who sold the stuff, by increasing the alcoholic 
content. 

This testimony of the Canadian official 
shows how impossible it is to enforce a mods 

ification of the law. 





completed, they are jammed full with 
automobile traffic. The automobile 
has brought some evils, but for the 


What Prohibition Needs 


It is onerof the unfortunate charac- 





TRYING THE TEMPERATURE 





most part it has been a tremendous 
blessing to American people, particu- 
larly to poor people. It has enabled 
folks to get out of doors. It has in- 
creased the knowledge of our coun- 
try. -It has widened horizons and 
communities to include counties, 
states and the whole nation. It has 
broadened our interest and brought 
people closer together in understand- 
ing and sympathy. 

Doubtless some folks have automo- 
biles that cannot afford them, but the 
greater part are paid for. Why is it, 
do you think, that so many folks 
have been able to buy and operate a 
car? ‘The reason is that the poor peo- 
ple of America are far richer than 
kings used to be, and one reason why 
they are richer is that money which 
used to go to the saloons, the brew- 
eries and allied interests, now goes 
into necessities and luxuries for the 
family, and chief among these luxur- 
ies is the automobile. 

{abor unions are arguing against 
prohibition, but I wonder how many 
wives and children of laboring men 
want to see booze in any form come 
back? Labor unions argue that it is 
unfair for the well-to-do to get liquor || 
while the laboring man cannot get it. 
It is true that prohibition has put 
drink beyond the reach of most poor 
men and perhaps increased it some- 
what in wealthier circles, but which 
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teristics of human nature that any 
great question can never be consider- 
ed by a large number of people on 
its merits. There always springs up 
on both sides a lot of bitterness and 
prejudices which make it impossible 
to bring out the truth. Such has 
been the case with the enforcement of 
prohibition. Many of the wets are 
selfishly interested because of finan- 
cial reasons. The liquor business in 
this country was backed with many 
millions of dollars capital. It is hard 
for these great interests to give up. 
They have not given up, but have 
been spending their money to break 
down prohibition in every possible 
way. Of course, these people have 
had no regard for the facts. 

Then there has been another class 
of wets who have cultivated lifetime 
habits which they have refused to 
give up. These people have not been 
fair in their arguments. 

There is, however, another class of 
those who are against prohibition 
who are not selfish but who sincerely 
believe that it is more of a curse than 
a blessing, and should theretore be 
repealed. Many great and wise men 
are in this class and their opinions 
should be respected and given fair 
consideration. 

On the other side, among the drys, 
and this includes some of the leaders, 
there has been an equal amount of 








class, I ask you, is the real loser? 
The widespread ownership of the 
automobile is only one evidence of 





Courtesy—New York Herald Tribune. 


prejudice and unfairness. There has 
been a good deal of bigotry, charac- 








the general prosperity. It is a poor 

home indeed today that does not have a phono- 
graph, a radio, or a piano, or all of these lux- 
uries, in addition to many improvements for 
doing the household work, which our mothers 
never heard of. 

There is plenty of evidence also that the 
people are not only spending more, but they 
are saving more. Recently published statis- 
tics show that in 1913 there were over eleven 
million depositors in savings banks, having a 
total of about nine billion dollars on deposit. 
In 1925, the number of depositors had increas- 
ed to nearly forty-four million and the depos- 
its had grown to the enormous sum of twen- 
ty-three billion dollars. 

Life insurance is another means of saving. 
In 1913, the total amount of life insurance 
was sixteen and a half billion dollars. In 1925, 
this had increased to seventy-two billion. A 
similar story can be told in the increased pur- 
chases by the average man in good stocks and 
bonds. 

Of course, not all of this prosperity can be 
credited to prohibition, but when you remem- 


spread over America, and for that matter, over 
the world. 

But as I tried to point out last week, this 
increase of crime has come about not because 
of prohibition but in spite of it. The increase 
of crime is due to many cguses, chief among 
which we might mention lack of discipline and 
control in the home, the lax enforcement of all 
laws, the lack of conviction of criminals in 
the courts, and too much babying of criminals 
in the prisons. The general result of all of 
this is that criminals no longer fear the law or 
punishment for their crimes. 

It is difficult to understand how one can 
argue that we should “jump out of the frying 
pan into the fire” by doing away with prohibi- 
tion in order to lessen crime. The best proof 
that modification of prohibition will increase 
crime and not decrease it comes from Canada. 
The Canadians had a prohibition law. They 
became dissatisfied with it and voted a modifi- 
cation which allowed the sale of wines and 
beer under government control. 

What happened? A high government offic- 


terized by a “holier than thou” atti- 
tude which is justly resented by all fair mind- 
ed people. This class of prohibitionist has 
done the cause much more harm than good. 
They go too far. 

Still another class of drys is hypocritical 
and all the world hates a hypocrite, the man 
who will talk against booze but who does not 
practice what he preaches. These people are 
an injury to the cause of prohibition. 

But there is still another class of drys who 
are sincerely opposed. to prohibition but who 
are fair in their thoughts and discussions on 
it. It is to this class and to the fair minded 
wets that the country must look for a fair and 
just settlement of the whole problem. These 
sincere men and women on both sides will 
quite generally agree on one principle, and 
that is, THAT WHILE PROHIBITION IS 
A PART OF THE UNITED STATES CON- 
STITUTION AND THE LAW OF THE 
LAND IT MUST BE ENFORCED. 

Another trouble with the enforcement of 
prohibition is that most of us have been avoids 
(Continved on page 8) 
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OES YOUR SPRAY 


oD THE WEATHER? 


What 


happens when a rainstorm 





comes up just as you have finished 
sprayil » Or when, night after night, 
youror or sare drenched withdew? 
Does your spray run off, and go 

to waste on the ground? 
of 


But that’s not the worst of it! 
of the spray materials and 
your Jabor isn’t nearly so important 
fr uit and 


as the danger to your vege- 


tables? With the spray gone, the 
trees and plants are no Jonger pro- 
tected against insect pests and fun- 
E eases. 


Kayso saves the spray 
and the fruit 


Adding Kayso to your spray is 


ji ¢ out weather-insurance, 
Kaysoisaca m cascinate prep- 

ar l re s the efficiency 

< ng in at lea hree impor- 

? 4 

J y seuss 

i c g and 

< b i he 0 as 

§ 4 Ar xture 

< ne 
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> ; Ka eovers 
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Th > cost 


your spray is so slight, and the ad- 


of adding Kayso to 
o great and so profitable, 
that you can’t afford of to use 


Kayso in all your spray mixtures, 


Thousands of farmers all over the 
country are using it year after year. 
iditors and government experts rec- 


it as the ideal spreader and 


But prove it out to your own satis- 
faction. Orde 


use in your next spray. Ask your 


a trial quantity for 


Gealer or write us for particulars 


about your own spray problems. 


GOLDEN STATE SALES 
CORPORATION 
175 Franklin Street, New York 

















SPREADS THE 
SPRAY AND 
MAKES IT 
STAY 





$55.00 PER 100 
ial | ‘s on large quantities. 
FI.UITS, SHRUBS, VINES, 
& PERENNIALS 
“GEO. AIKEN 
PUTNEY - - VERMONT 








Free etalon! Shows 5 rho 
by 


Get Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 


Baskets 

Write forour 

wyou 

buying direct 

Naraest Berry Bon and 
y in the Country, 


fox & Basket Co.. Box 





108, New Albany, ind 


a 


| 


Save Your Strength 


for loadin& the hay. Do your mowing 
away quickly and easily with the 


ay euin 


Ay aquIpD 


«sAVES HAND FORKinc- 
Successfully Used 4 Years 


FREE Booklet tells how you can save from one to 
three men and om more hay into your mow in 
better cor 

CALL AH AN DISTRIBUTOR CO, 
27 Cortlandt St. Wellsboro, Pa. 





BINGEN TWINE 


In f ! it pound ball Best qual- 

t ntecd. Farmer agents wanted to 
sit ord f m their n hbors Write 

ius for circular nd sample. We have a 


THEO. BURT & SON, Box 20, Melrose, O. 
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Questions About Apples 


Is The Opalescent a Desirable Variety? 


“Can you please inform me through one 
of the fruit growers, who contribute 
articles to your paper, about the qualities 
and description of the Opalescent appie!’’ 


—F. M., Pennsyivania. 
T is a large round appie when well 
grown, very highly coored firm flesh 


and keeps about the same as Baldwin. The 
apple is not zrown in sufficient quantities 
to make it a standard apple in the .arge 
markets, and its quality is nct high enough 
t» warrant the belicf that it will ever be 
in very great demand. 

At the State fair last ear the most at- 
tractive package oi apples shown was a 
bushel of Opalesccnt, but there were but 
two entries . i Opalescent in that class an! 
but few entries of the variety in the plate 
classes. 

If one is to plant an orchard it woald 
be wise to confine the varietics to those 
that are recognized ir the large markets 
as it is very difficult tc force a new 
variety or one but little known on the con- 
though it be of good quality 
dificult to sell un- 
ordinary quality. 


N. Y. 


sumer even 

and it is much more 

known apples that ar: of 

T. E. Cross, Lagrangeville, 
€ + . 


I find the opalescent rather poor in 

quality and tree blights badly. It is a 

beautiful appearing apple and yields well. 

I would not recommend it for a com- 

apple only locally for show pur- 

Grant Hitchings, Syracuse, N. Y. 
* % + 


mercial 


pos¢ ~ 


personally familiar with the 
“Apples of New York,” 
our standard authority, describes it as a 

ractive variety when well grown, 
being large, with brilliant red nearly cover- 
ing the apple. It has not been tested suf- 
ficiently here to warrant its extensive use. 
It does not appear to be as good a keeper 
as Baldwin. The tree is a_ vigorous 
grower. For further information write 
Prof. R. D. Anthony, State College, Pa.— 
M. C. Burritt, Hilton, N. \. 


I am not 
Opalescent apple 


very att 


Controlling European Red Mite 


What are the ordinary means for con- 
trolling the European Red Mites? Is it 
possible to fully control this pest?—G. R., 
New York, 

HIS pest is a serious 
and aas caused trouble in 
almonds, 


one in Europe 
California 


for some time on prunes and 


citrus fruits. It has been abundant 
enough in some parts of New York to 
cause considerable loss to some growers 


and some concern as to how it is to Le 


itrolled. 

The red eggs are iound on the smaller 
branches any time during the winter. They 
hatch out about the last of April and multi- 
ply rapidly, about one generation every 


month. 

The experience has 
usual complet ray schedule is followed 
using lime sulphur that control will be 
infestation is not too 
does not kill the 
badly infested, an 


such as Scali ide used 


been that where thx 


{ 


( 


I 
fairly effective :f th 
serious. Lime sulphu 
eggs. Where trees are 
oil spray a de- 
layed dormant, is effective. 


The Grape Root Worm . 


HIE chain like markings on grape leaves 
t} 


the feeding marks of the adult 
of the grape root worm. If the only 
damage done by this 
leaves, We would not need to worry much 
about him, but unfortunately the larvae 
which hatches from the laid by the 


insect was on the 


eggs 


adult, burrow into the ground and eat the 
fine feeding roots, damaging the vine very 
seriously. 


Naturally it isn’t éasy to get at these 
larvae that work under ground, but when 
the whole history of the fellow is known, 
we find two places where we can reach 
him. The adult beetle comes from the 
ground in July, proceeds to feed on the 
leaves and the female lays many eggs 
under the loose bark of the canes. By 
spraying the vines the last of June or as 


soon as the beetles are seen, with arsenate 
of lead 3 pounds, molasses, 1 galion and 
50 gallons of water, ve kill the adults be- 
fore they lay the eggs. It won't do any 
good, though to kill them after they have 
laid their eggs. 

As soon as the young larvae are hatched 
they drop to the ground, burrow in the 
soil and begin to ‘eed on the roots. It re- 
quires two years for them to become full 
grown, and in the spring of the second 
year they form pupas near the surface of 
the ground. This is the second place to 
hit him, because thorough cultivation dur- 
ing June and the first part of August will 
kill many of the pupas. 

Bees ‘Help Pollination 

Where bees are put in an orchard as a 
means to heip pollination, how many hives 
are needed to the acre and should they be 
put around in different places or will it be 
all right to put all the hives at one side 
of the orchard? W., Pennsylvania. 

HE New York State 

culture recommends putting the hives 
in the orchard. In seasons when 
weather conditions are bad, bees will not 
go over 150 yards away from the hive. If 
bad weather comes, during the »lossom- 
ing period it will .eriously interfere with 
pollination. 

Hives placed about 210 feet each way 
will give about one hive for each acre. 
Hives will vary in sirength but this rule 
is as good as any. A hive of bees at 
fruit blooming time will contain about 


15,000 bees. 


College of Agri- 


some 


Early Cultivation For Fruit 


T is common practice in sections. where 
fruit is important to cultivate the ground 
in the spring, sow a cover crop in the 
middle of the summer and turn it under 
the next spring to keep up the supply of 
vegetable matter in the soil. 

One point in this program varies 
siderably even in the same section, and 
this is the time of starting cultivation 
in the spring. One farmer in the Chau- 
tauqua grape belt in talking with me said 
that his experience had convinced him that 
early cultivation was extremely important. 
He gave as his reasons that the cover 
crop and weeds, if allowed to grow in the 
spring use up the watez and available nitro- 
gen that should go for growth of the 
crop. 

Early cultivation not only keeps weeds 
from using this nitrogen, but also helps 
to make more nitrogen available by let- 
ting air into the soil. This warms up the 
soil so that conditions are made favor- 
able for the nitrifying bacteria whiich 
make the nitrogen more readily available 
to the plant. Warm weather is necessary 
to make nitrogen rapidly available and yet 
ssary 


con- 


nitrogen early in the season is nec¢ 
to give the fruit a start—H. L. C. 
Asparagus Culture 
SPARAGUS may be started 
seed, or from plants. If the Ss 
is to be used to sell plant the seed, but if 
yearling seed- 
a dry, 


from 


asparagu 


wanted for home use plant 
lings The land selected should be 
fertile, moist and cool soil,—a grad- 


Late, deep, 


rich, 
ual, southern 
fall plowing is perferable turning under a 
well-rotted manure. In 
frost is out of the 


slope is best. 


thick covering of 
the spring when the 


ground, plow furrows from six to ten 
inches deep and four feet apart. If the 
soil is not rich, plow two or three inches 


of well-rotted manure in the bottom of 
f 


each trench, adding on this two inches o 
loose soil. 

Then place in trench, three or four feet 
apart. Now cover with three inches of 
earth. As the shoots grow the rest of 
the earth can be filled in around them by 


after cultivation When filled in, the 
crown of the plants should be about six 
inches below the surface of the ground. 


If these directions are followed you will 
find asparagus very profitable to raise and 
sell.—J. C., New Jersey. 
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Do You Cut 24 Acres or 8? 


Hay is a perishable crop. A few hours’ delay 
in the field may mean a serious loss. 














With the Fordson one man can cut 24 acres 
of hay per day instead of eight; and the crop 
can be quickly raked, loaded and stacked with 
Fordson power. 


Other farm work is also done proportionately 
quicker and easier with Fordson power. 













The Fordson costs little to begin with. The 
running expense is small and the savings in 
time and labor from its use add to profits. 







The easy payment plan permits every farmer 
to take advantage of Fordson power. 





(Gor 
f. o. b. Detroit 
Fenders and Pulley 










Ford /fgtorCompany, 
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“Get out o’ here!” 


—that’s what seed corn, when coated with Stanley's 


Crow Repellent, 


says to crows 


and pests 


and they do GET! 





You don’t have to plant twice as 
much seed, sort o' feeling that crows 
will pull up half of it. You don’t 
have to put up scare-crows, and then 


keep a shot-gun handy to kill off the 
crows that have built nests right in 


the 


scare-crow’s coat pocket. No 


sirree; you just buy a can of 


Stanley’s Crow Repellent 


then mix it thoroughly with the seed 
corn, and plant it at once. No wait- 
ing for it to dry. And it positively 
will not clog the planter! Non-poison- 
ous. Won't injure the seed. Won't 
kill birds or animals. BUT,—it WILL 
keep them out of your fields, ab- 
solutely. It WILL save you all loss 
of time and expense in having to re- 
plant. It WILL let you get 3 bushels 
of corn where now you've been get- 
ting only 2. Because, no crows, 
moles, gophers, chucks or equirrels 


Beat it. 


a 


Somawwem's 


to in SY ica” 


* 


ill touch any seed corn, nor the 


young sprouts, that have been coated 


with Stanley's Crow Repellent. 


And 


thousands of corn-growers will glad- 


ly 
for it. 
Large 
seed corn 
Half sized can, $1.00. 
ware, 
have it 


testify that it does all we claim 

“Money Back" guarantee. 
ean, enough for 2 bu. of 
(8 to 10 acres), $1.50. 
If your hard- 
drug, or seed store doesn't 
in stock, order direct. Ad- 


dress, Cedar Hill Formulae Co, Box 
500M, New Britain, Conn. 


ie, = Seed coated with Sta 

















SEED CORN SCARCE 


Do Not Wait too Long to Buy— 
Get Tested Stock 


The Only Source of Ceriified Cornell 12 
In New York State 


Cornell No. 12 is an_ excellent 
silage variety for many sections of 
the state and is recommended in 
corn growing areas up to 1200 fest 
elevation. It produces a good gzeen 
tonnage per acre, giving in eighteen 
carefully conducted field tests, over 
a period of three years, an average 
green weight of 13.2 tons per acre, 

The New York State Improve- 
ment Cooperative Association re 
ports and certifies to the following 
analysis of my Cornell No. 12 Seed 


Corn: 

PURITY 99.9 
BROKEN KERNELS trace 
INERT MATTER - 
GERMINATION, Feb. 1926 96.0 


I will be glad to receive orders 
for this corn at $4.00 per bushel at 
the office of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, 461-4th Ave- 
nue, New York City 

HENRY MORGENTHAU, jR 
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MOWER 





One Horse and Two Horse Sizes 


Popular throughout the 


and f i jed user 


world for many years. Thous- 
Built for heavy crops and 

Roller bearings assure light 
gth and superior cutting 





vi 
lear is always ready for work 





Quicker respec at knife 
gears and fewer repairs. The 
’ when bar is raised to cicar 
»? 1 , 
4 6 and f 
‘ , t a ht Py ‘ & Ww ] M ¥- 
D I Ss Delivery Rake Hay Lead- 
( I } Corn Bind ( va ete. 
| ! w dea 
EUREKA MOWER CO 
Box 1500, Utica, WM. Y. 














A Book for 
The Orchard Owner 


The Commercial Apple Industry 
of North America 


By J. C. Folger and S. M. Thompson 


Postpaid $3,.25—Order direct from 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


461 Fourth Avenue New York 














When Writing Advertisers 
Be sure to say you Saw it in 


| AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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DAHLIAS 
GLADIOLI 


12 Large Cactus Dahlias  ._$1.00 
12 Giant Decorative Dahlias_ 1.00 
30 Large Gladioli, Assorted_. 1.00 
50 Blooming Size Gladioli 1.00 
12 Giant Flowering Cannas__ 1.00 
12 Hardy Chrysanthemum 

Plants a —— 
Any Collection 1 00 
3y Parcel Post ° 


All six prepaid for $5.00 | 
c. O. D. Shipment 10c extra | 
\ we n | 

| 





h order. 


tural directions with ea 
Send for Catalogue 
20 ACRES OF FLOWERS 


Mark W. Simon & Son 


BOX 45, BERLIN, N. J. 
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Radio Helps Market Farm Produce 


(Continued from page 3) 


Association last Farmers’ Week at Cor- 


nell. A set of resolutions were drawn 
up and sent to the New York State 
Department of Farms and Markets, 


asking that the daily radio market re- 
port being broadcast from WGY be 
modified to more suitably meet the 
needs of the potato growers by giving 
them more immediate and complete in- 
formation. 

Daniel Dean of Nichols, N. Y., who is 
one of the officers of the potato grow- 
ers’ association also took it upon himself 
to write AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, sug- 
gesting that possibly we could help in 
improving these conditions. Mr. Dean is 
not only one of the most prominent 
potato growers in New York State, but 
is also President of the National Potato 
Association of America. He 
therefore knows full well the needs of 
the f At the same time he ap- 


Growers 


farmer. 
preciates the great many problems that 
our market reporting organizations must 
face in order to adequately gather the 
necessary information and compile it 
and get it to the farmer in the shortest 
time possible. 

Recently Mr. Dean informed us that 
he planned to be in New York on April 
21st and accordingly a conference was 
arranged to be attended by Mr. Dean, 
Messrs. Albrecht and Becker of the De- 
partment of Farms and Markets and 
FE. R. Eastman and F. W. Ohm of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. At that con- 
went over the entire matter 
of broadcasting farmer's market reports 
and to make a long story short the out- 
that the potato 
growers back in the hills can know each 
evening through Station WGY at 
Schenectady, the current potato mar- 
ket not only in New York City, but 
Rocheste r and Pre sque Isle, Maine. Re- 
ports from the latter city being made 
available through the cooperation of the 
New York office of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

What Farmers Have to Serve Them 

When think the farmer 
who has a radio has a very unusual ser- 
his command. Let us look at 
the array of market information that is 
available to him. At noon WEAF, New 
York broadcasts the market and weath- 


ference we 


come of it was now 


you stop to 


vice at 


er conditions covering the New York 
City produce market up to about 11 
o'clock that very day At 5:50 in the 
evening WJZ, New York, broadcasts 
the State and Federal market reports, 
while at about the same time WGY 
from Schenectady broadcasts the daily 
market interpretations that have been 
compiled by the New York State De- 
partment ot Farms and Markets. At th« 


some stations are on stand- 


present time 


ard time while others are on daylight 
saving Therefore it is well to watch 
closely for announcements and so ar- 
range your schedule. WEAF broad- 


casts at 12 o'clock daylight saving and 
WGY at 12:30 and 6:00 P. M. 

One ot the greatest 
farmer has had to face 
still has to face today, 


problems the 
in the past and 
is marketing his 
Lack of adequate information 
about the market has only made his 
problem so much harder. The experi- 
ences of thousands of farmers who have 
consigned produce to market, only to 
later find that market heavily congested 
with the same commodity, is an old, old, 
yes a tragic The bitter disappoint- 
ment following a long tedious and labor- 
ious growing season, of hardly getting 
enough to pay loading and transporta- 
tion charges, has broken many a sturdy 
farmer's will and eventually resulted in 
driving him out of business 

A Cog in the Market Machinery 

Today the a radio 
can by the what 


produce 


story 


has 
learn 


who 


a knob 


farmer 


turn Ol 


his produce is worth, whether the sup- 
ply in the market, or on the way is ex- 
cessive or light and whether the market 
demand justifies the supplies on hand. If 


the market is oversupplied and his pro- 
duce warrants it, he can hold back and 
delay shipment until the surplus has 
had a chance to work off. He may re- 
consign a car to another city that is in 
better condition. He may hold up his 
shipment altogether, for many a time it 
is cheaper not to ship when handling 
and transportation charges would be in 
excess of the market value of the crop. 
The blindness of action, the hit or miss 
haphazard method of shipment is being 
eliminated. Today farmers are getting 
market information that heretofore was 
only available to those who at a great 
expense did their own market reporting. 
The radio has done it. 





Some Results Accomplished by 
Prohibition 
(Continued from page 5) 
ing our personal responsibility in the 
matter. Too many of us have made 
light of it and have laughed at a law of 
the land, even when we have been in 


favor of the enforcement of the law. 
Not enough of us either have taken 
seriously the need of standing four- 


square on this proposition to let our 
friends and neighbors know where we 
stand. 

Enforcement Begins with the Individual 


The enforcement of every law starts 
with the individual. Next the 
community, the county, the state and 
the nation. If the individual is not in- 
terested enough to keep from breaking 
the law himself and to add his influence 
in the community against law breaking, 


comes 


why then neither prohibition nor any 
other law can be enforced. 

Personally, I do not think that pro- 
hibtion should be condemned until it 
has had a fair trial, and I do not think 
that it has had a fair trial because it has 
never been rigidly enforced in the way 


that the United States government has 
in the past enforced its other laws. 
There has been treachery in high places, 
so far as enforcement is 
I must say also in fairness, however, 
that if, after prohibition has had a fair 
trial and a sincere effort given to ene 
force it, a majority of the people in 
America do not want it, it should be 
repealed, for the majority must rule. 


concerned, 


However, if the day of repeal does 
come, let us be honest about it. Let us 
not fool ourselves, or let others fool us, 
by any form of modification. We either 
must have prohibition, or we must not 
have it. Any kind of modification can 
never be enforced and will simply en- 
large the opportunities for getting 
around the law. If it is difficult to 
enforce prohibition now, Where would 
the army of affairs and the authority 
come from to enter the hundreds of 
thousands of places where the so-called 
liquor, wines and beers, were sold to 
find which was within the law and 
which without? 


Impossible to Enforce Modification 


Enforcing the modified law is impossi- 
ble and those who started the idea 
know it. What the brewery interests 
are looking for is the good old “wide 
open days”. 

These two little discussions, the one 
last week and this one, state the way I 
look at the great problem of prohibition, 
and are more or less a personal view- 
point. Perhaps I am wrong. I very 
often am. If so, I am willing to be 
told, and as I stated last week, we will 
be glad to have short letters from our 
readers. So far as our space will per- 
mit, and the letters are fair, we will 
print them on both sides of the proe 
hibition problem. 





Running a farm without keeping 
accounts is mucu like walking in a 
forest at night; you are apt to travel in 
a circle. 
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New Farm Laws Passed At 


Albany- 
(Continued from page 3) 


simply to tie up that large sum unneces- 
sarily. Republican leaders, however, 
claimed that the amount would be needed 
and should be appropriated, saying the 
State should not shirk its responsibilities 
to the farmers and put off what must be 
met eventually. 

At one time it was also suggested that 
this appropriation might be pared some- 
what in order to provide money for carry- 
ing out a program to purchase and re- 
habilitate the historical battlefields of the 
State connected with the Burgoyne cam- 
paign of the American Revolution. It was 
not found necessary to do this, however, 
and the entire appropriation was approved 
as originally requested. 


Direct Tax on Real Estate Cut One- 
Third 


Outside of reorganization and general 
appropriations, perhap: the most important 
of the bills of the session, insofar as the 
farmers are concerned, was the measure 
cutting down the direct state tax on real 
property by one-third. The present direct 
tax is 1.5 mills. Both houses passed a 
bill which will cut this direct tax to one 
mill, affecting a sav.ng to the farmers and 
home owners of th State totalling some- 
thing like $8,000,000. The Governor is 
virtually certain to sign this measure. 
The reduction has been one of the things 
that American AGricutturist has fought 
for. 


Laws Passed on Selling TB. Cattle 


Of the strictly agricultural bills, per- 
haps the most important, outside of those 
affecting the Department of Farms and 
Markets, and the tubercular cattle appro- 
priation, has also to do with the subject 
of tubercular catth. This is an amend- 
ment, not to the agricultural law, but to 
th nal law, whereby it becomes a felony 
to sell knowingly “except under the super- 
vision of the commissioner of farms ind 
markets, any bovine animal in which 
tuberculosis shall have been indicated <.s 
a result of the tuberculin test.” 

This bill, introduced by Assemblyman 
Irving F. Rice, Republican, of Cortland, 
is an echo of the “tubercular cattle 
scandal” of last year in that county. Up 
to the present the offense of selling tuber- 
cular cattle knowingly has been only a 
misdemeanor. The Rice amendment, mak- 
ing it a felony, is intended to act as a 
decided deterent against any recurrence of 
a situation such as startled the agricul- 
tural interests of the State, and in fact 
the entire commonwealth, when agents. of 
the State discovered that tubercular cattle 
had been unlawfully sold atter haying 
been condemned. 

This bill, by signature of the Governor, 
became Chapter 73 oi the Laws of 1926. 
A companion Rice bill became Chapter 54 
setting up the principle in the farms and 
markets law that no animal having tuber- 
culosis shall be sold, except under super- 
vision of the commissioner, or slaughtered 
except under supervision of a veterinarian 
designated by the commissioner. 


The Legislation Affecting Dairymen 


Another important measure relating to 
the same subject was introduced by As- 
semblyman Danicl P. Witter, Republican, 
of Tioga and hecame Chapter 84 of the 
Laws of 1926. This authorizes the commis- 
sioner of farms an dmarkets to order a 
quarantine on premises having an untested 
herd of cattle whenever 90 per cent. of the 
total number of cattle in the town have 
been subjected to th etuberculin test. This 
law is clearly aimed at the dairyman who 
for some reason or other is holding back 
his own town from a clean record insofar 
as tuberculosis in its cattle is concerned. 

An important new law for the dairyman 
was also introduced by Assemblyman Wit- 
ter, This provides for the licensing of 
any person making bacterial counts of 
milk and cream “by the cultural, micro- 
scopic or other methods where the result 
ef such test is used as a basis for payment 
for such milk or cream.” The license is 











Corn Gluten Feed Is 
Manufactured by 
American Maize Products Co. 
New York and Chicago 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

St. Louis 
Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co. 
Clinton, Iowa 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
New York and Chicago 
The J. C. Hubinger Bros. Co. 
Keokuk, Iowa 
The Huron Milling Co. 
Harbor Beach,'Michigan 
The Keever Starch Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Penick & Ford Ltd., Inc. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Piel Bros. Starch Co. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 
Decatur, Illinois 
Union Starch and Refining Co. 
Columbus, Indiana 
If Your Dealer Does Not Handle Corn 
Gluten Feed, Any of the Above Named 

Manufacturers Will Supply You. 


This Book—FREE 


Associated Corn Products Mfrs, 
Feed Research Dept. 
208 S. LaSallle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Name 


a.a, Fill Out and 
May Mail This | 


Please mail copy of ‘“The Gospel of Good Feeding” —FREE. 


It’s Not Enough for Your Cows 


The only reason that a dairy cow does not starve to 
death on pasture is that the summer is not long enough. 
Even with the average pasture season thousands of 


cows are “‘starved dry.’ 


You may think your cows make their increased 
on the grass they eat, but you are deceiving yourself. 
stimulates them, but it makes only a small part of the milk they 
give you. They rob their bodies to make the rest of it. 

In the Fall when the pasture-fed cows begin to fail it is a sign 
If grass made a big yield in 
the spring, why doesn't it continue to make milk when the cows 
fail or go dry weeks or months too soon? 

The answer is simple. Grass was not enough. A grain ration, 
balanced with Corn Gluten Feed, will take your cows through 
the summer in good condition and full production. 

Tens of thousands of tons of Corn Gluten Feed have been sold 


for shipment during the next three months. 
Millions of dollars will be added to the profits of 


that they have been starved dry. 


dairy cows. 
their owners. 


The Best and Safest Protein 


Corn Gluten Feed is the best protein feed because it is more 
highly digestible than other rich feeds. It is safe because it is the 
pure protein product of corn. One ton contains the protein, min- 
eral matter and vitamines of nearly four tons of whole grain. 


Ask your dealer for Corn Gluten Feed. 
you can buy it from any manufacturer. 
you to get several neighbors to join you and buy a carload together. 


New 64-Page Book--Free 


Mail the coupon for a copy of our new book, ‘‘The Gospel of Good Feed- 
ing.”* It contains 28 tested rations for dairy cows, beef cattle, hogs, sheep 
and poultry. The great feeding experts say it is one of the best books on 
We will send you a copy free. 


feeding they have ever read. 








State 





Dealer’s Name 





Mail the Coubon for a Free Copy of this 
very helpful book, and be sure to give the 
name of your dealer. ’ 
Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 


Feed Research Department 
Hugh G. Van Pelt, Director 


208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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It will be fed to 
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If he does not sell it, 
In this case it will pay 
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to be issued by the commissioner of farms 
and markets. 

The fee for the license is $2, and the 
period of the license is not to exceed five 
years. Renewals for like periods may be 
granted by the commissioner on the pay- 
ment of $1 renewal fee. The applicant 
for the license must apply on forms pre- 
scribed by the commissioner, must furnish 
satisfactory evidence of good moral char- 
acter and must demonstrate his ability to 
make the tests by an examination under 
the direction of the commissioner. A 
license may be revoked by the commis- 
sioner after a hearing upon due notice to 
the licensee, for dishonesty, incompetency, 
inaccuracy or a violation of the provisions 
of the law. 


Laws Specifies Size of a Cord 


Chapter 321 of the new laws, introduced 
by Assemblyman Clarence L, Fisher, Re- 
publican, of Lewis County, sets up for 


the first time in the statute a standard cord 
to be used whenever wood is sold for fire- 
wood. This new law, commonly and 
widely known as the “cord of wood” 
measure, briefly sets up the standard in 
this fashion: 

“All wood for fuel purposes shall be 
sold or offered for sale by the cord or 
fractional part thereof, unless some other 
unit of measure is specifically agreed upon. 
A cord of wood shall measure and con- 
tian 128 cubic feet, well stacked.” 

Much interest was created by this bill, 
which has been in the Legislature before. 
Sealers of weights and measures were 
naturally interested in the proposition, as 
were also farmers and woodsmen gener- 
ally. Originally the bill contained specific 
lineal measurements for the cord, but 
these were amended out in favor of the 
strict cubic content. 

Another “weights and measures” bill of 
interest to truck farmers especially was 


introduced by Assemblyman Harry A, 
Kellier, Republican, of Wayne county, and 
establishes standard containers for lettuce 
and celery. 

Under this measure, which became 
Chapter 248, a standard container for lete 
tuce is described ar having a capacity of 
2,280 cubic inches, with the following in- 
side dimensions: length 19 inches, width 
16 inches, depth 7% inches. 

The standard contained for celery i. to 
have a capacity of 7,304 cubic inches in- 
cluding space occupied by inside corner 
posts, if any are used, and is to have the 
following inside dimensions: length 2034 
inches, width 16 inches, depth 22 inches, 
The inside corner posts, if used, are not 
to be larger than 1% inches square. 

When either commodity is to be sold 
in standard or non-standard containers, the 
contents are to be plainly marked on the 
container or on a label attached to it, 

(Continued on page 13) 
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SUCKS Like | MASSAGES Like 
the Calf the Calt 
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-——Universal Popularity —— 
During 1925 more Universal Milk 
ing Machines were bought by 
dairymen and farmers than during 
any other year milking ma- 
chine industry. 

Some 





of the 
of the reasons for the Un 
iversal’s popularity: 

Its special a 
The perfect teat cup, 
Sanitary check valve, 
Conical Inflation, 
Alternating Action. 

The Universal 

mils, Grade A and 
duces labor costs from 1 
and renders years of cor 
vice. This is the record ot 
than 30,000 now in use 
These are reasons why 
you, also, to use a 
Natural Milker. 


mechanical features 


produces clean 
Certified; re- 
3 to l 2, 
stant ser- 
morc 


it will pay 
Universal 


Mail the coupon 
for illustrated 
catalog which 
tells the con ple te 
story, tneluding 
written teslimony 


of leading dairy- 





mien regarding 
their SUCCESS UU th 
Universal Milk- 
ers. 


THE UNIVERSAL 
MILKING MACHINE CO 
Dept. AA Waukesha, Wis. 

















The Universal Milking Machine Co., 
Dept. AA, Waukesha, Wis. 

I milk cow Tell me more 
about your milking outfit. 























Dip your sheep for scab, 
ticks, foot-rot and mag- 
gots in a solution of 


DR.HESS DIP 
and DISINFECTANT 


Provide a wallow for 
your hogs. To every 25 
gallons of water, add 
about a quart of Dr. Hess 
Dip. Your hogs will do 
the rest. Good night lice 
and disease germs! 

Use thc sprinkling can 
about the cow barn, 
poultry-house, pig-pens, 
sinks, closets, c2sspools, 
wherever there :: filth or 
a foul odor. 








DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 








When writing to advertisers be sure ‘o 
mention the American Agriculturist 



















Sheep—The Pioneers 


Smail Flock Serves Best 1n the East 


HE gradual shift- 

ing of the bulk 
of the country’s sheep industry from the 
East to the West is an interesting chap- 
ter in the evolution of the industry and 
of the development of the country. Sheep 
are one of the forerunners of civiliza- 
tion. They follow the frontiers, and 
when filling that role, wool is the chief 
consideration; its light weight for its 
value making it posisble to transport it. 

3ut New York Staters have more 
than a casual and general interest in 
this subject because of the large part 
played by New York men in the de- 
ment of the National Wool Grow- 
When we drive down 
the main business street of Cortland, 
New York, we see on our left, a large 
old-fashioned by a 
a distinctive old residence in 


veloy 
ers Association. 


house surrounded 
large yard 
the heart of a business district, a sight 
that interest—across the street 
we seean old brick building surmounted 


elicits our 


| by large gold letters—The Randall Bank. 


| The Randall family was prominent 
Bank. The Randall family as rominent 
in sheep affairs at the time of the first 


meeting of the Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. Henry Randall wrote an excel- 


lent book on sheep husbandry and was 


elected the first President of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association in 
1865. 


Some Old New York Sheepmen 


An old gentleman, Dr. S. B. Allen, 


who lives in Burdett, New York, when 

a small boy, sat on Henry Randall's 

lap and listened to him talk sheep. He 

recalls helping Mr. Randall to crate a 

Merino ra under one year old shipped 

to Australia for which Mr. Randall re- 

ceived $1,000.00 Mr. Randall was 

President until the time of his death in 
1876 « 77 

One of the last of the men ot large 

f affa who identified with 

dust vhen the East play- 

it part in it, was the 

M 1am of Avon, New 

Secretary of the Asso- 

a total of fourteen years in 

t periods. It was my good 

pend in company with Earl 

a few very pleasant and in- 


Mr. Markham’'s 


Markham was identified with 


9 . 
Hours In 


By MARK J. SMITH 


the early day trade to 


Merino sheep with 
Australia and South Africa. He im- 
ported the first Von Homeyer Ram 


boiullets to this country. 

The reinstatement of sheep on a large 
scale in the East has had its advocates 
time and again—usually they have been 
men who knew little of the physical 
needs of sheep during the period of 
year from November first to May fif- 
teenth. Coincidental with the summer 
grazing of sheep provision for the win- 
ter feeding of those sheep must be made. 


East Still Has Sheep Country 


Occasionally a man has been willing 
to back his vision of running a big band 
of sheep under range conditions on the 
idle lands of New York with his money 
and effort. It is only a few years ago 
that I saw a most impressive sight in 
Central New York; twenty-four hun- 
dred western breeding ewes in one band 
coming up the brow of a hill— 
these ewes had excellent range as I re- 
call it about 1600 acres had been leased. 
A part of the West had been shifted to 
New York; Western sheepmen, sheep 
herder, dog and a little of the atmos- 
Good rams were bought and a 
wintering headquarter established. A 
vear ago last fall while in that section 
I inquired regarding the outcome of the 
business and I was told that the project 
had been abandoned. 

There are Southwestern 
Pennsylvania and Ohio 
where large flocks are kept on perma- 
nent bluegrass pastures under practical- 
ly range conditions—with a modicum of 
some sheep 


over 


phere. 


regions in 
Southeastern 


winter feeding and housing; 
attaining the age of two or three years 


without ever being in a barn or shed. 


The region is the home of the Black- 
lop Merino. 
In most sections of the East the 


sheep serves its purpose best when kept 
in small flocks and this is the case on 
the British Isle greater ex- 
tent on many farms. laws 
determine such things and it pays those 
who are with families to 
maintain, develop and who, as Dwight 
Lincoln of Ohio “wish to eat 
regularly” to look about us and observe 
the practices of the older men who have 
survived and succeeded in their localities. 


only to a 
Economic 
of us 


young 


says, 








The World’s Largest Horse 














HAT is believed to be the world’s 
largest horse is owned by Geo. M. 
Pouton of Cumings county, Nebraska. 
The horse named Lubber is a bay geld- 
ing hands high and weighs 
3000 not only large but 


standing 2! 
pounds. He is 


is in almost perfeci proportions, is a beau- 
tiful horse and as active as a polo pony. 
He was raised by Geo. W. Mellor of Holt 
county, Nebraska, but sold by this owner 
before he was three years old at which 
time he weighed but about 1800 pounds. 
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The Loveliest Spot in the World 
WHERE YOU FIND 
BEAUTY YOU FIND 

QUALITY 


JERSEYS 


BORDEN HOME FARM 
Wallkill, N. Y. 
Accredited Herd 


FORGE HILL FARM 
NEWBURGH, NW. Y. - - . ° 
Herd Sires: 





SAUGERTIES LADDIES ULTRA 86792. His sire ts 
Ultra May King 27600 A. R. Dam ts an A RB. 
daughter of FLORHAM LADDIE 20431 A. R. 


T. R. ULTRA LADDIE 91391. His sire is FLORHAM 
LADDIE 20431 A. R. and his dam is a 620-Ib. daugh- 
ter of ULTRA MAY KING 27600 A. R. 

We can offer you bull calves up to six months of age 
sired by these bulls. Qut of cows with good A. R. records, 
or cows now on test. Prices are very reasonable. Herd 
Accredited. 








Stannox Farm 


| A HOME OF PUREBRED GUERNSEYS | 








We offer some excellent 
six months old out of 
records. 


young bulls from one to 
R. dams with high fat 


For Particulars Write 
P. F. STAPLES, Mgr. EAST HOLLISTON, MASS. 














FOR SALE 
T. B. tested cows,— 
GUERNSEYS an? HOLSTEINS 
—Also service bulls. 
A carload aiways on hand 
33 Edgar Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Phone 3787 


O K L HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE: Bull calves sired by ORMSBY SENSATION 
274343, ORMSBY KORNDYKE LAD POSCH 308940 and 
ORMSBY KORNDYKE PEARL. Out of good record dams. 
Good individuals, well grown, priced right 

Also a few heifer calves of the sa®Me lines of breeding. 

BEAVER DAM STOCK FARM 
Wm. Fielden, Mgr. 
Montgomery - - ° 


USE A PURE BRED BULL 


We have for 








New York 





sale from time to time bull calves frow 


| Advaneed Registry dams— Ayrshire—Guernsey—Holstein— 
Jersey— Milking Short Horn 
Price $50.00 
at one month old. Address 


Tuberculin Tested 





DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
Cornel! University, ithaca, New York 





Grade Guernsey 
& Holstein Cows, 
Fresh and Springers, Selected from ac- 
credited herds. Guaranteed 60 day ree 
test. Young Bulls on hand. 


DR. J. WILLIAM FINK 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


Farm in Cornwall, N. Y. 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 
Bar None Clay Duchess, by Bar None 
Waterloo, by Waterloo Clay, by Cyrus Clay, 
produced 13,590 Ibs. milk as jr. 3 yr. old, 
She is dam of Bar None Clay Duke, jr. 
champion N Y. State Fair, Brockton, and 
Integnational. Heifers and bulls equally as 
good as above at reasonable prices. 

Visitors always welcome at farm 
BAR-NONE RANCH, 

MAURICE WHITNEY, BERLIN, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


DELLWOOD DEFENDER 
butterfat. 
and 8 








bull ealves sired by 
whose dam has an official record of 832.23 Ibs. 
Some of these bulls are old enough for service 
number are from A. R. dams. 
Priced from $50 to $150 each 
Herd Under Federal Supervision 


GIRDLE RIDGE FARM 
Katonah - 


A MILKING SHORTHORN BULL CALF 

We offer a nice roan calf born Jan. 6, 1926. A fine 
straight, growthy calf of best milking breeding. Dam is a 
Record of Merit cow and sire out of a 10,000 pound 
dam. Particulars sent on request. First check for $100.00 


takes him 
FLINTSTONE FARM 8 DALTON, MASS. 
D. H. 


Buy Your Federal Tested and Accredited Cows 
from Vermont's cleanest county, and save one-fourth of 
cost. 100 Fresh and nearly Springers on hand. Guernseys, 
Holsteins, Jerseys and Ayrshires. 

Wire or telephone at my expense 


JOHN F. BENJAMIN, BARRE, VERMONT 


Guernsey 


New York 





CANDE, MGR. 








His mother was part Clyde, her sire 
being a Belgian. Her greatest weight was 
1500. His mothers mother was of bronco 
stock weighing 1150. The sire of this 
great horse was a Percheron weighing 
1800 pounds. Lubber was foaled April 
20, 1919. 

The photo shows the great size come 
pared with an ordinary man. 

There seems to be no reason to account 
for his abnormal size only that he just 
continued to grow. 
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The Chicago Milk Situation 


Authorities Enforcing TB Test Ordinance 


S a public health 

safeguard and as 
a means for enhancing the profit- 
ableness of dairy farming, a city ordi- 
nance can do more good in one month 
than is possible in a Ife time any other 
way. At least that has proved to be the 
case in the Chicago dairy district where 
all efforts for many years to procure 
safe milk for city consumption have fail- 
ed. However, since April Ist the ship- 
ment of milk from tubercular cows into 
the city of Chicago has been forbidden 
by city ordinance. As a result, consum- 
ers in that city are now receiving milk 
that is of higher quality than ever be- 
fore. Moreover, coming from healthy 


cows, it is safe. An appreciable in- 
crease in milk consumption is also re- 
ported. 


“We had looked for a lot of trouble 
from farmers who would fail to comply 
with the ordinance requirements. In 
fact, our inspectors were instructed to 
find 20 or 25 violators at the earliest 
possible moment after April Ist to use 
as examples to show that the health 
department meant business. After a 
three weeks’ search among some 30,000 
dairymen and milk distributing plants, 
the first violator has yet to be found”, 
declared Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, Chi- 


cago health commissioner. 


Little Opposition to Ordinance 


[In view of the intense bitter feeling 
that seemed to prevail among many pro- 
ducers in many sections before April Ist, 
the peaceful status of things at the pres- 
ent time is a distinct surprise to many 
who have followed the situation closely 
the past few months. One attempt has 
been made to cite Dr. Bundesen for-con- 
temp? court for violating a state in- 
junction, without avai. 

Not only is Chicago’s milk of higher 
quality now than ever before, but the 
available supply is more than adequate 
for the city’s uceds. Numerous offers 
from dairy companies and _ individual 
dairymen in ne states with 
milk from fully accredited herds have 
had to be refused and many dealers in 
Chicago have been required to shut off 
some of their sources of supply owing 
to increased production. 

nly outlet non-tested dairy farms 


ighboring 


h x their product in Chicago is in 
the sale of cream for manufacturing 


purposes The system of identification 
employed by the city health department 
makes it readily possible for inspectors 
to distinguish good milk and cream from 
bad No mixed rene nts are per- 
mitted 


Dairymen Must Furnish Certificate 
of Test 


Che thorough methods used by Dr. 
Bundesen’s department leave little op- 
portunity for violating the new milk 
ordinance. Every dairyman is required 
to furnish a certificate issued by the 
State vetcrinarian to show that all the 
cows in his herd are tuberculosis free. 
A record is also made of the amount of 
each shipment of milk.» With these ree- 
ords on file, with frequent inspections 
every shipment, it 
is practically impossible for any farmer 
or dealer to violat unde- 
tected 


idence of the 


and a close check on 
ordinance 


success the health 
department is mecting in the enforce- 
ment of the pure milk ordinance is in- 
dicated in the following statement issued 
by a committee of Chicago physicians 
and business men which made a study 
of the situation: 

“Reports have been given consid- 
erable publicity recently to the effect 
that a large quantity of ‘bootleg’ milk 
s being brought into the city in vio- 
lation of Chicago’s new pure milk 
or rdin anc< 

“We, the undersigned, having made 
a thorough investigation of the sit- 


By GLENN G. HAYES 


uation, find that 
such reports are en- 
tirely without foundation. 

“So far as we have been able to 
ascertain there is no milk entering 
the city which does not come from 
cows, certified as free from disease, 
and which has not been properly in- 
spected by officials of the health de- 
partment. 

“Dr. Bundesen, we belicve, nas the 
situation well under control and there 
is no need for misgivings by the peo- 
ple of Chicago that provisions of the 
ordinance are not being thoroughly 
and efficiently enforced. 

“(‘Signed) Frank Billings, M. D.; 


Asa SS. Bacon, Preside nt, 
American Hospital Ass n.; D. 
F. Kelly, President, Che 


Fair; Issac A. Abt, M. D., 
Specialist in Children’s Dis- 
eases; Ludwig Hektoen, M.D., 
Head, McCormick Memorial 
Institute; Dr. Mor Fish- 
bein, Editor, j wr see ‘Medical 
Journal.” 


The’ situation among dairy tarmers 
in the Chicago milk zone is unfortunate. 
Many tailed to take steps to clean up 
their herds when informed last year that 
they would lose their market in Chicago 
unless they did. Now that they are 
convinced that their market is lost, they 
are clamoring to have their herds tested. 
However, no state and federal funds 
for increasing the scope of this work 
are now available. The federal appio 
priation for indemnifying farmers on 
reactors has been exhausted for the 
present fiscal year. The state of Illinois 
then closed the doors of its treasury to 
farmers who had not yet tested their 
herds, although a considerable part of 
the original indemnity appropriation yet 
remains intact. The only indemnities 
being paid in Illinois are those on react- 
ors resulting from retests. 


Wisconsin Appropriates Money for 
Testing 


Indemnity funds in Wisconsin also 
became exhausted recently, but the sit- 
uation was met promptly in that state 
by an additional appropriation of $450,- 
000 to carry on the work so that Wis- 
consin dairymen in the Chicago milk 
zone would not suffer. No such emer- 
gency action has been forthcoming in 
Illinois, where over half of the dairy 
herds which supply Chicago with milk 
remain untested. 

The only opportunity that is left for 
Illinois milk producers, who have not 
yet tested their cows, is to have their 
herds tested and waive indemnity. This 
is now being done on a number of 
farms. That this is unfair to the dairy- 
man who wants to produce clean milk 
is apparent on the face. The state, 
however, has voiced its disapproval of 
such action, and a definite order is ex- 
pected this week from Springfield to 
stop all testing, even where producers 
are willing to waive indemnity. The 
Illinois situation is critical. 


A New Brown Swiss Record 


NNIS of Walhalla, a Brown Swiss 

cow owned by J. F. Zoller of Wal- 
halla Farms, Hammond, St. Lawrence Co., 
N. Y., recently completed a test, produc- 
ing 14,263 pounds of milk and 597.72 
pounds of fat in ten months. 

This is a world’s record for a 5 year 
old Brown Swiss cow in Class B as 
designated by the Brown Swiss Cattle 
Breeders Association. 

Several other cows in the herd have 
made fine records. Ola’s daughter No. 
7608 produced 20,147.1 pounds of milk 
and 754.41 pounds of butter in one year. 
Millicent of Walhalla No. 11178 has sec- 
ond place among five year old im the 
yearly test by a record of 19,675.4 pounds 
of milk and 813.92 pounds of fat. 
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‘De Laval Milker Users 
from 47 States Say— 


ECENTLY a questionnaire was submitted to De Laval 
Milker Users selected at random and located in all 
parts of the country. Replies were received from 1160, 
from every state except one. Following is a partial list of the 
questions and answers: 











@. Have you increased your milk production compared with 
hand milking ? 

A. §8.3% say the De Laval does increase their production 
over hand milking. 
29.6% say it does about the same. 
10.6% say they do not know. 
More than 98% say they produce as much as or more 
milk with the De Laval than they do with hand milking. 


Q@. How does it agree with your cows? | 
A. 98.5% answer favorably. 


Q@. What saving of time and labor have you accomplished with 
the De Laval Milker? 

A. 34.6% save 2.1 hours per day. 
25.7% save entire time of one man. 
14.3% save 50% in time and labor of milking. 

9.1% save entire time of two men. | 

1.2% save entire time of three men. 





The results of this questionnaire show that the De Laval 
Milker has made good in a remarkable way. Already more 
than half a million cows are milked with De Laval Milkers 
and the number is increasing rapidly. Write your nearest 
De Laval office for complete information. 


The De Laval Separator Company | 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale Street 




















Raise The Average Production of Your Herd? 


In 1925 ALL mature pure bred Jerseys tested for 365 days averaged 
604 Ibs. of butter-fat and 11,400 Ibs. of milk. The average fat test of the 
milk was 5.39%! 

If your herd is not producing profitably write for 
INFORMATION ON JERSEYS 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 


324 WEST 23d ST., DEPT. E. NEW YORK 




















LO Making and 
Za Grange Marketing Milk 


> Silos DAIRY FARMING 


1} 
hl By C. H. Eckles and G. F. Warren 
4 al Before buying 
Hi ANY silo, be 


A complete manual on dairy farming, 
written especially for the use of stud- 











1 Th ents. It will prove highly useful to farm- 
Hi sure to get OUR ers who wish a better understanding of 

il] e iit new 1926 Cata- the principles involved in the successful 

| till! log operation of dairy farms. 

Mi it 1} x 

Ni | Prices and Terms Postpaid $1.60—Order direct from 























on request 


GRANGE SILO CO. 
Red Creek, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN AGRIGULTURIST 


461 Fourth Avenue New York 























Cheapest per ton capacity 


Tue extension roof makes this possible. It is an ex~ 
elusive feature of Globe Silos. They are made of the 
best materials, spruce and fir. Heavy matching of walls, 
double splines, sealed joints and adjustable doors make 
them absolutely air-tight. Lasts over a generation. In- 
creases value of farm. Most durable, profitable and con- 
venient silo you can buy. Write today for our catalog and 
price-list; silos, tanks, ensilage cutters, stanchions, ete. 
GLOBE SILO CO, Box F, Unadilla, New York 
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ef 201-210 miles from New York City: 


» 
c a ~ 
Ss. 2s 8 
2 23 a¢ 
jo =v cc? 
=a oo ; 
a) c+ So 
Class ou oo ZO 
1 Fiuid Milk $2.80 $285 $2.70 
z Fiuid Cream 2.00 2.30 
2A Fluid Cream 1.83 
26 ice Cream 2.15 
2c Soft Cheese 2.10 
3 Evap., Cond., 
Milk Powder, 
Hard Cheese 1.90 
5A Evap. and 
cond milk ...... 2.00 2.00 
3B Milk Powder . 2.00 1.95 
3c Hard Cheese 2.00 
4 Butter and 
American cheese Based on New 


York City Market quotations on 
butter ind American cheese, 
The above pr ‘ h el re not 
the final pris the farmer reer The 
Gnal price received from tl de er is the 
result of the w ghted aver re of the cla 
one to be compared with th ls e pool 
price 
Interstate Producers 
The Interstate Milk Producers A 
sociation (Phi! 1 Pri Plan), 


the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210 


BUTTER GAINS A CENT 


CREAMERY April 27 


SALTED April 27 April 20 1925 
HIGHER 
than extra 40 40'> 3834-39 16! 5-47 
Extra (92 sc) -39'> 38'4-38'». 46 
84-91 score 37._—s—:«- 399 35 38 40! 45'. 
Lower G'ds 35'.-36', 34 -34 17! >-40 
The butter market ha mproved 
materially since our la report Opera 
tors seem to have more confidence in 
the ituation and t ton fran 
has replaced the ! lo oondition 
that existed a fe ks ago. However, 
receivers have bee lowing a free sell 
ing pol und hi; t been 1 e to 
boost the market highe | things 
began to look bright d to their de 
Sil to keep the market in healthy 
conditior Accumulation ind ti lug 
gish market are dang e 4} ¢ 
of tl year pe 
a hea | | i he 
pre i 


e 
see 


WALL PAPER? 


At Factory Prices 


On \ 


BOOK 


| 
| 
SMORTON, | 


Vy allPaperCo. 











2 
| 





EGGS " 


U LL. MELONEY, te 172 Duane Street, New York City 





- Eggs, 


-— 
a 
ZENITH BUTTER & EGG CO 
] sa t New York, WN. Y 





EGGS WANTED | 
LEWIS & SANDBANK 


2 Reade St., New York 
REFS REENWICH BANK com AGENCIES 








On the 26th the market had reached 
such a firm position that there was some 
hoving prices beyond 3942c tor 


talk of shov 
However, on the 27th advices 


extras. 
indicated heavier supplies coming for- 
ward which resulted in free offering of 
stock at existing prices Statistically 
the market improving for there has 
been some cutting into warehouse hold- 
ings and street stocks are not as bur 
densome On the 27th there was a 
light I n the firmness of the mar- 
ket Stocks were being offered freely 
ind there was no disposition on the part 
ot buyer to anticipate tutur needs, 
hil I ilators were almost entirely 
ib t Buying was more or less for 
nt trade requirements. The butte: 
arke till a sensitive affair and it 
impossible to foresee any turn with 
any degt or accuracy 
FRESH CHEESE EASIER 
STATE April 27 
FLATS April 27 April 20 1925 
Fresh fancy -20 20-20' > 20! 3-21'2 
Fresh av'ge 19- 19-19'> 20 - 
Held fancy ...26-28 26-28 26 26' » 
Held av'ge 25-26 25-26 25 -25' os 
\ anticipated 1 these columns 
last week the chees« market cont nued 
izhtl isier with tractional lower 
prices on ft 1 make Held cheese still 
holds the une position from the stand 
| ( though hite chees« 
dos not eno the firmness that 1s 
iracteristic ¢ colored marks Phe 
i bl A tl I has been responsi- 
bl a lowe umption ot market 
| Li rent] mor che e 1s 
be de up than a year ago 
\ { ke trade see oO 
lt 1 a £ ds 
t \ “At d 
} 

EGGS HOLDING UP 
NEARBY April 27 
WHITE April 27 April 20 1925 
Selected Extras 37 - 38 37-38 36 «-37 
Av'ge Extras 36- 35.36 34 ««- 35 
Extra Firsts 34.35 33-34 32 33 
Firsts . ‘ 33- 31-32 32 
Gathered 30-34 31-34 30 33 
Pullets ° 3 31 —— 
BROWNS 
Fancy 35-38 35-36 33! 2-35 

| ‘ , ins al t! 
itior Id la act 
‘ t 7 t ‘ e run ¢ ! e- 
cey rf ctionall nore 
prey 1s week and 
1] ull par 
R pts iro t] 
Pa ( 1) lativel gh 
‘ d to dva 
( ; ll oO 
\ \, ‘ 
ling 
i ‘ s! 4 ‘ 
ae al Fi dus 
sa be 
Pn) | | 
a | e- 
é ! | tl 
; } i it i ’ v¢ 
, . thosmats 
’ ) T 
tH l 1 
( rf deal 
ve t i 
d in 
| we 
ie lial 
‘ d. H ‘ 
1 a 
( cut 
not 
[ t but 
‘ I at l 
t | ( s been 
] the ) 
tl i and the 

1 " ndica it 
l | I K¢ ne fall 

St , t is 

off than it was a 

On April 23rd there were 

1,300,000 cases in the 

the 10 matin cities 

approxi itely 1,900,000 

cities at the same time 

is no change in the 

( o material increase in 

t near tuture, it may mean 
tl ‘ ll see a decided improvement 
ket on the strength of the 


warehouse reports. Unquestionably the 
May 1 report of cold storage holdings 
will have a very decided effect on the 
market. 


LIGHT FOWLS SELL WELL 


FOWLS April 27 
April 27 April 20 1925 
Colored ...cscces: 32-36 -36 28-23 
LOGROPRS  cecsces 32-35 -35 27-30 
BROILERS 
Colored ...ccccces 45-55 -50 55-60 
Leghorns .........30-45 -45 45-55 
he live poultry market has changed 
only shghtly since our last report. 
Prices are not quite as high as they 
were Consumptive demand however, 
has not changed. There is practically 


no inquiry for heavy fowls, practically 
all of the demand being for lhght fancy 
stock Light fowls are scarce. Any 
tock that would qualify as such and of 
good quality has been meeting a firm 
market. [here are plenty of heavy 
iowls to be had but there is no active 
demand for these marks and they are 
selling at a discount of 3 to 4c below 
lisvht stock 


Che broiler market has experienced 
some ups and downs since our last re- 
port. There has been a lot of poor 
qual ty stock ari iving, scabby backs, 
and teatherless birds. Poor appearances 


mean a lot and naturally prices have 
had to be shaded to effect satisiactory 
distribution into moving channels. How 
ever, by April 27th the market had so 
improved that prices were again back 
to 55c on Plymouth Rocks with here 
and there a premium being paid on real 
choice marks. Leghorns have been sell- 
ings over a wide range due to a wide 
variation and quality, some stock mov- 
ng with difhculty at 30 to 35c. 

Feast of Weeks, May 19-20, is the 
next Jewish holiday to point to. The 
best market days will be May 14 and 17. 
PI to have your shipments arrive on 
either of these days. May 15 arrivals 
may have to be carried over. 


GRAINS AND FEEDS 


FUTURES Last 
Apr. 27 Apr. 20 Year 


(At r ) 
Wheat ..........5. 1.637, 1.65% 1.4915 
a ree. ae ?2' > 777%@ «2«21.06'4 
Oats ... 411g 4212 4055 
CASH GRAINS 
i: 7 } 
Wheat No. 2 Red 1.937— 1.95'S 1.89'% 
Corn No. 2 Yel. 88'4 90'4 1.27'%4 
Oats No. 2 53 54 -53o 
FEEDS April 25 
Apr. 24 Apr. 17 1925 
4+ J ) . 
Gre Gate 4 cccccece 31.00 31.00 36.50 
Sp’g Bran .....2... 31.00 30.00 30.00 
H'd Bran sees 33.00 32.00 31.50 
Stand’d Mids ......30.50 30.00 30.00 
Soft W. Mids ... 35.00 36.00 36.00 
Flour Mids ‘ 32.00 32.00 35.00 
Red Dog ee 35.00 43.00 
Wh. Hominy ......30.50 31.00 42.00 
Yel. Hominy .......30.50 31.00 42.00 
Corn Meal eer 32.00 45.00 
Giuten Feed Seco ama 36.25 38.75 
Gluten Meal ...... 46.25 46.25 -_—— 
36% C. S. Meal. 36.00 36.00 41.50 
41 Cc. S. Meat. 38.00 38.00 44.50 
45 c. S. Meal 40.00 40.00 46.50 
34 Oo. P. Linseed 
Oil Meal .. 50.00 50.00 41.00 
POTATOES SLIGHTLY LOWER 
Old potatoes have continued to sag 
s] ly since our last report du to 
abundant sup] lies « these old stocks 
and also dtie to increased supplies of 


On April 27th 
acks were bringing 
nywhere from $7 to $7.75 with Maines 
selling generally about 50c higher and 
Long Islands generally a dollar above 
fhe old potato deal is 
rapidly drawing to a close. The out- 
standing development in the potato mar- 
ket since our last report was the slump 
n the price of No. 1*Florida stock, the 
fancy receipts selling on the 27th at 
from $9 to $10.50, generally about $3 be- 
low the market a week previous. Natur- 
ally these heavier supplies at lower 
prices which are now on par with 
Maines are meeting a larger and steadily 
widening market. As the price of these 
new goods come down they steadily re- 
place old stock althowgh of course they 
will not completely dominate the mar- 
ket for a while at least. Reports state 
that the old potato deal up state New 
York is above par with New York City. 
Several up-state cities have been paying 
much better prices than New York City. 

BEANS CONTINUE EASIER 

There is no change in the bean market 
and as a whole the situation is very dull, 
weak and prices are trending easier. 
Marrows have come down a quarter 


Florida Spaulding Ross 


States in 150-pound sa 


‘ 
1¢ \faines 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


MILK PRICES 


| HE following are the May prices 
for milk testing 3% m the basic zone 


since our last report, now selling from 
$6.75 for common to $7.75 for choice 
marks. Other varieties have maintained 
their same positions, peas $4.50 to $5, 
white kidneys $6.25 to $7.25, red kidneys 


$8 to $8.50. 
HAY MARKET FIRM 


The hay market has been quite firm 
of late. * Supplies are short, especially 
those of the better grades. The demand 
has been very good. There has been a 
noticeable reduction in the receipts of 
Canadian hay of late. Those who ship- 
ped hay that arrived during the last two 
weeks of April should have experienced 
very satisfactory returns, 

Reports from up-state say that roads 
have been far too difficult for hauling 
conditions. From a survey of the mar- 
ket the feeling seems to be that early 
in May we may see heavier receipts al- 
though the market seems to hold pretty 
good promise for the rest of the season. 
Receivers generally advise «shippers to 
communicate with them before they 
ship for from now on it is zoing to be 
an up and down market depending on 
the way hay is being shipped in. 


MEATS AND LIVESTOCK 


Che live calf market is slightly lower 
since our last report, $14 representing 
the top of the nrarket which has been 
extreme of lat: Most of the busimess 
has been ranging from $9.50 for com- 
mon stock to $13.50 for primes 

Live jogs have been meeting a good 
demand and a steady market with prices 
averaging from $14 to $14.50 per hun- 
dred for Yorkers weighing up to 150 
pounds. Stock over that weight varies 
from $12.50 for the heaviest marks to 
$13.75. 

Country dressed veal has been quite 
plentiful of late and with nothing more 
than moderate trade the situation stands 
just about steady. A few real choice 
marks have been bringing as much as 
18c but this is more or less high, most 
of the fancy stock selling a cent lower. 
By far the majority of the arrivals have 
been bringing from 12 to l6c. 

Hot house lambs have been very plen- 
tiful of late and only real choice marks 
brought as much as $12. Most of the 
fancy stock sold from $9 to $10 with the 
bulk of the receipts $7 to $9 


The Rules for the Man Who 
Ships Farm Produce 


Make commission shipments to none 
but licensed commission merchants. 


— 


2. It is always well to communicate 
with the man you ship to, to find 
what he wants and when he wants 
it. 

3. Avoid Saturday, holiday or Sunday- 
arrival shipments 

4. Ship only good produce, well sack- 
ed, wrapped, boxed or crated; plains 
ly marked with names and addresses 
of Consignor and Consignee; pro- 
perly cooled and iced if necessary. 

5. Promptly advise Consignee of the 
quantity and kind of produce ship- 
ped, time of shipment, by what 
route, and probable time or arrival. 

6. Mark all commission shipments 
“TO BE SOLD ON COMMIS- 
SION.” 

7. Report to Commissioner of Farms 
and Markets, Albany, N. Y., or 53 
Park Place, New York City, any 
dispute or delay in settlement for 
produce shipped to be sold on com- 
mission. 

8. Write AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST oF 
Department of Farms and Markets 
at Albany, or 53 Park Place, New 
York City, for printed list of licens- 
ed commission merchants. 

9. Keep record of shipments; also 
copies of letters sent and all letters 
and statements received from the 
commission merchant, 

10. Deposit immediately all checks ree 
ceived in payment for produce— 


A. E. ALprecut. 
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A Statement from Health Commissioner Harris 


Heaa oi New. York City Board of Health Talks on Present Milk Situation 


Note: 


milk 


Editors’ Every dairyman in the 


New York shed is much concerned 
over the great scandal that has arisen 
from the tremendous milk graft that has 
been going on in New York City for at 
Jeast two.years. Dairymen are wondering 
just what is actuaily being done to stop 
this and what changes, if any, the new 
city health administration proposes to 
make in regulations governing the produc- 
ing of milk for the city market. 
to get the facts first hand, we asked Com- 
missioner Harris for a brief statement on 
the present situation. Dr. Harris’ 


In order 


State- 


ment follows: 


_ New 


has been 


* oa * 
York City 
working to 


Health 


clean up the 


Board of 
uniortunate situation whereby milk con- 
sumed in New York City has been adulter- 
ated. Some of the things we have done 
are: 

1. An order was issued on 
1926, shutting out western milk and cream 

2. A number of men in the Department 
of Health who have been involved have 
been dismissed and some resigned 
under fire. 

3. Decision has been madc fluid 
skim milk from New York city or to 
reguiate it so there will be no. possibility 
of using it for adulterating whole milk. 

4. We have cooperated with the Dis- 
trict Attorneys of the various counties and 
officials in Jersey City, giving them all 
evidence in our possession. 

5. We are investigating the court rec 
ords of milk dealers in New York City, 
and intend to revoke some permits to sell 
milk and milk products. 

I am unalterably opposed to the fixing 
of a minimum standard of 3% butter fat. 
Instead of acting as a protection to all 
concerned, it has been used as an excuse 
for adulteration or standardization. This 
has been done deliberately by adding skim 
milk to milk and incidently blend- 
ing by milk from different breeds 
milk of different butter 


January 16, 


have 


to bar 


whole 

mixing 
oi cows 
fat content s 

So far as western milk and cream is con- 
cerned I feel that it would seriously handi- 
cap our inspection force to inspect these 
dairies. Failure of Eastern dairymen to 
hold the New York City markets will be 
due to them or to the various milk com- 
panies. There is plenty of milk in the 
New York milk shed to supply the city 
and yet it is not always available. I 
would like to see a survey made, not by 
milk companies, but by some disinterested 
party’ to determine the available supply of 
milk, what part of the supply is under 
Board of Health regulations, what part has 
not been inspected and what part has been 
inspected but rejected. 

The adulteration of milk has been con- 
fined to New York City. There has been 
no irregularities in inspection of eastern 
dairies. The Special Service Division o 
the former Commissioner of Health made 
some inspections of ,western sources of 
milk but there is no record on file in the 
Health Department to show that they 
actually ever met the Board of Health 
requirements. 

[ am opposed to the sale of dipped milk 
in grocery stores and restaurants because 
of exposure of milk to contamination and 
the ease with which it can be adulterated. 
I do not believe that bottling all milk 
would decrease, consumption. There is 
no doubt but that the farmers have been 
paid too low a price and apparently there 
has been too much spread between the price 
paid by the producer and the price charged 
the consumer. The fact that milk dealers 
have been able to pay so much graft and 
extortion money would bear out this 
Statement. 


giving 





Progress in the New York City 
Milk Scandal 

HE latest developments in the milk 

scandal in New York City is the in- 

Yictments returned against Thomas J. 


Clougher who was Secretary to Dr. Mon- 
aghan when -he latter was Health Com- 
missioner in New York City. He is 
charged with accepting bribes while hold- 
ing public office. 
returned against 
Bronx 
County. 
3ronx 


indic.ments are 
Grand Jury in 
Queens 


Two 
Clougher by the 
County and a third in 
Bail was fixed at $50,000 in the 
indictment. This amount was protested by 
Mr. Clougher’s attorney. Justice Levy 
stated that considering the disclosures made 
by Danziger it seemed that the bail was 
small rather than too large 

At the last reports Clougher was still in 
been unable to money 
mmediately. 


jail, having raise 


for the bail 


Clougher Had Commissioner’s 
Confidence 


Clougher for held 
Service jobs in the Health Deparunent and 
became acquainted with Dr. 
Whe. Dr. Moiuaghan became 
Health Commissioner, ¢ was made 
Secretary to the Commissioner. It is re- 
portea that Clougher’s dismissal was asked 
by Mayor Hylan las‘ summer. This re- 
quest was refused by Dr. Monaghan and it 
is believed that Mzyor Hylan did not press 
the charge because of the possible injury 
to his chance for * 7 mination. Ap- 
parently Clougher had we 
Dr. Monaghan to an unusual degree, 
signing letters for him and deciding im- 
portant matters to a degree that resulted 
in the feeling in some quarters that his 
power was at least equal to that of Dr. 
Monaghan. 

At the time Clougher 
to Dr. Monaghan, Danziger, whose indict- 
ment was reported last week, was a milk 
dealer in thc borough of Queens. The 
Board of Health records show that Dan- 
ziger who posed before milk dealers as 

Assistant Secretary of the Health De- 
partment, was in court 57 times during the 
last seven years for violation of ti, 
Sanitary Code and escaped with fines 
amounting to $1160. Danziger has told 
authorities that he saw Clougher at least 
once a week and at each time handed 
over the graft collected minus his own 
commission. 


Milk Ring Forced Dishonesty 


The so-called 
had sufficient 
nearly impossible for a 
dealer to stay honest. If any 
fused to meet their demands, they sent a 
milk wagon into his territory and sold 
milk at about 50% of the price at which 
reputable dealers could afford to sell it. 
When the dealers were ‘practically ruined, 
this cut price milk would be removed, 
under conditions of course, that the dealers 
would accede to Danziger’s demands. This 
condition of graft has apparently been 
going on for three or four years, the so- 
called “milk ring” gaining in power and 
influence all the time. 

Clougher is the man referred to last 
week as the man “higher up.” At the 
present time there is a rwmor that there 
is still another man, called the brains of 
the ring, a lawyer, who for many years 
has been in public office. He is alleged 


years small Civil 
in this way 
Monaghan. 
lougher 


became Secretary 


headed by Danziger 
make it very 
reputable milk 
dealer re- 


“ring” 
power to 


to have collected three million dollars in 
tribute in the last four years. It is re- 
ported that he recently telephoned to 
the office of the District Attorney of 


Queens to ask if he had been indicted. 
The reply was, “not yet”. 

When Dr. Hararis became Health 
Commissioner, Clougher lost his job or 
left the Department and has been con- 
ducting a Real Estate business. 


What the Investigation Has Done 


Since Harry Danziger, alleged “czar” 
of the milk graft ring was arrested 
March 26, in the Bronx for extorting 
$7,000 from a group of milk dealers, the 
investigation conducted by Health Com- 


confidence of* 


missioner Harris and others has result- 
ed in: , 

Suspension of six Health Department 
employees here and dismissal from the 
department of Henry W. Morgan who 
was assistant secretary to former Health 
Commissioner Monaghan. 

Suspension of three public officials in 
Jersey City, and trial of one of them be- 
fore Mayor Hague of Jersey City on 
charges of neglect of duty. 

A plea of guilty by Danziger to the 
charge of extortion lodged against him 
in the Bronx, and making by Danziger 
of a confession involving “higher ups.” 

Reindictment of Danziger in Queens, 
and indictment in both Queens and the 
Bronx of Thomas J. Clougher, who was 
secretary to former Health Commission- 
er Monaghan. 

Promise by District Attorney New- 
combe of Queens that the Grand Jury 
investigation of his county will continue. 

Institution of an investigation by the 
District Attorney's office of New York 
County. 


New Farm Laws Passed At 
Albany 


(Continued from page 9) 


“in terms of numerical count.” The com- 
missioner of farms and markets may ap- 
prove as a standard’ container any type of 
container for lettuce or celery having the 
capacity. Neither lettuce 
nor celery, if packed in a non-standard 
container, are to be sold being pac.ed 
in a standard container. 


New Dog Bills Passed 


A new amendment to the farms and mar- 
kets law, introduced by Assemblyman Leon 
F. Wheatley, Republican, of Steuben 
county, gives a recorder or city judge 
jurisdiction in have a dog killed 
or confined for attacking a person or 
domestic animal. 

A bill of Assemblyman Frank H. Lattin, 
Republican, of Orleans county, transfers 
the control of rabies from the department 
of farms and markets to the health depart- 
ment. Local health authorities are to have 
charge of measure « prevention of the 
spread of the disease. This measure be- 
comes Chapter 185 of the Laws of 1926. 


specified cubic 


cases t 


Governor Gives Farm Bills Quick 
Action 


Governor Smith gave quick attention to 
all of the agricultural bills that the 
lature passed and sent down for his con- 
sideration. Not one amendment to the 
farms and markets law remains in his 
hands still for action among the “30-day 
bills,” the measures passed during the final 
ten days of the session, on which the Gov- 
ernor has 30 days from the date of ad- 
journment to act before they are auto- 
matieally vetoed. 


Legis- 


State School at Farmingdale Safe 

Agriculturists were much interested in 
the question of the continuance of the 
State School of Agriculture at Farming- 
dale, Long Island. Governor Smith recom- 
mended in a special message to the Legis- 
lature that this institution be turned over 
to the State Hospital Commission for use 
as the site of a new state hospital for the 
insane. An attempt was made to bring the 
bill for this purpose out of committee, but 
the majority kept the measure in the legis- 


lative “morgue,” where it died. The ap- 
propriations for the institution, requested 
,by the Department of Education, were ap- 


proved and signed in the general appro- 
priation bill, and Farmingdale will con- 
tinue for at least another year. 





Improper feeding and not infection 
causes many of the losses of new-born 
calves. Guard against letting strong, 
vigorous calves get too much milk, and 
see that the weak, sickly calves get 
enough. 
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A MILKER ON WHEELS 
| No 


Installation 
Necessary 


The simple SHARPLES Moto-Milker 
can be unboxed and put to work for you 
in an hour after you received it. Just 
wheel it into your barn and plug in on 
the lighting current. One man—or a 
boy—can milk 

The Sharples Moto-Milker will pay for 
It can in- 


20 cows in an hour. 


itself each year y« 
your milk yield from 4% to 10%, 


u operate it. 


crease 
| give you cleaner milk, and cut your milk- 
ing time and labor costs to one-third. 
If you have a large herd, or no elec- 


tricity, the Sharples Pipe Line Milker 
solves your 


Writ 


of facts important to every owner of cows. 
THE SHARPLES CO., INC. 


Dept. M-85B 
| Finance Bldg. - Philadelphia, Pa. 


pr oblem. 


today for free illustrated book 

















NSILOS. 


Are Easier 
To Buy 


You can now buy a 
genuine Harder Silo 
on the most liberal terms ever offered to 
silo purchasers. You can meet the pay- 
ments out of your milk checks and soon 
ownclear and free the best silo that money can buy. 






The new patented Harder-Victor Front is the most 
important silo im provement oi recent years. 


Write today for particulars 
of our easy - payment plan 
and our free book “Saving 
with Silos.” Investigate the 
= 4 time and labor-saving feat- 


Cc | ures of the new Hardere 
err | Victor Front. 

bai | HARDER MFG. CORP, 
i a: f " Box F, Cobleskill, N. Ye 


























Light? PowerPlants 


NEW AND RE-BUILT 


at BARGAIN PRICES 


We took them in trades or from high line users. All 
yar ighly overhauled, worn parts replaced, in spec ted, 
ed, repainted and now ¢ old under Matthews standard 
Gu ‘AKAN TEE same asnew. Strictly new batteries of 
roper capacity. If you don’t see what you want in this 
ist ask us about it. ‘ 
NEW M ATTHE WS Model 
KH, 100- watt, 32-voli,com- 
plete with 00 
battery $475. 
REBUILT DELCO, 850- 
watt,32-volt,complete with 
os w 160A. 
H. battery $290. 
REBUILT ALAMO, 1000- 
watt,22-volt,complete with 
new 160A. 00 
H. battery $335. 
REBUILT Up-co-Lite, 3000 
watt, 110-volt, for use with 
or without 
battery 56 


BIG OPPORTUNITY 
to get a fine plant at low price. WRITE at once, say 
which plant interests you. 


Matthews Engineering Co. 
610 King Street SANDUSKY, OHIO 











FOR THE FORDSON 


This One-man Mower cuts 
15 to 30 acres a day. \Quick- 
ly attached to the Fordson 
—no changes necessary. 
Ball bearings—two speeds— 
automatically oiled-——fool proof 
—-guaranteed. Used on Henry 
} nw Farm. Write for par- 
ulars. 
DETROIT HARVESTER CO., Detroit, Michigans 














BETTER 


AND BETTER 
ALWAYS 


BEST 


AfterTEN YEAR® 
OF USE in every 
part of the world 
—in all climatic 
conditions—in all 
kinds of wind and 
weather — after 
ten years of con- 
stant study and 
effort to improve 
it—the Auto oiled 
Aermotor is 
today a proven 
machine, tried and 
















tested. 
When you 
MORE ee the 


Aermotor 
you buy a 
machine that 
has been sub- 
jected to every 
test of service 
and wear. 
Completely 
and perfectly self-oiling and 
self-regulating with the 
most simple and effective 
furling device, the Aermotor 
gives more service with less 
attention than any other 
farm machine. 

Whether you are in the 
market for a windmill now 
or will be later, write for 
circular. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


tines 
Kansas City Minneapolis Oaltand 
Backed by greatest experience 
in bul'ding stec' windmills, 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


Repairing a Cracked Water Jacket---Fire 


The water jacket on my valve-in-head 
tractor froze last winter and is cracked 
on the outside just below the spark plug 
opening. The crack runs horizontally and 
is about four Inches tong, but is not opened 
very much. Have tried Smooth-on Iron 
Cement without success. What would you 
recommend?—c. J., Pennsylvania. 

HERE 

such a crack, depending on how seri- 
ous it is and how it is located. Usually 
Smooth-On Cement of the proper grade 
used according to directions after the en- 
gine is warmed up will close a crack \ here 
there is little or no pressuré behind it. 

Often the crack is chipped out and then 
welded with the oxy-acetylene torch. This 
is somewhat cylinder 


are various ways of repairing 


expensive, since the 


block must be removed and heated all over 
before the steel can be welded in Also 
my exept ce has been that in cooling the 
cylinders are likely to be out of round and 
he block spoiled on that account. There 
are utlable now hard soldering or soft 
veld F ¢ npound which can be us d suc- 
cessfully uch ¢ s without dismantling 
ir remoy the block and which require 
heating only the crack and the part im- 
mediately around it Any good repair 

p ld | ible to do this rk for 


A Patch May Be Best 


Where 1 part is under considerable 
force or th ndency to expand is strong, 
ol mes a patch is the most effective 
method. First a “:ole is drilled at each 
end of he crack and tapped out and a 
tud screwed in and dressed off level with 
the surface to prevent the crack from 
spreading any furiher. Then a piece of 
icavy plate metal is cut somewhat larger 
th the crack, holes are drilled in it along 
th ed ( respondi holes drilled in 

ck and tapped out, a cement of some 


d over tne cracked place, and 


I tened on tightly by 


Lightning Rods Lower Insur- 
ance Rates 


Do yhtning »ds serve as a real pro- 
tection for buildings? is it passible to get 
1 lower insurance rate if buildings are rod- 
ded nd if so how is this lower rate secur- 
ed 1 p le for a farmer to rod his 

vn tilding WwW. J. W New York 
By = , I I es 18 
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Cooperative Insurance Companies 
M ert 1 co 
t Inst ce (¢ ies 
aT d d by 


number of different cooperative com- 
panies. Some of them give reductions 
where barns are rodded and some do 
not. The local grange company at 
Ithaca, N. Y., formerly did not give 
reductions but now it does. We do not 
have at hand a record of which com- 
panies do and which do not give reduc- 
tions. The practice of giving reductions 
is growing. 





Using Light Plant Generator 
for Pumping 


| have a 32-volt farm lighting plant with 
an electric water system. Do |! save on 
the life of my batteries if | run my gen- 
erator while pumping water? The pump 
motor uses about 8 or 9 amperes of current 
and | pump a great deal of water for stock 
with the outfit. Would the expense to the 
plant be the same if 1! run the pump off 
the battery until discharged and then 
charge the battery? Which is the best for 


the plant in the long run?—R. New 

Jersey. 

ay HE life of a storage battery is in gen 
a certain definite cycle of com- 


plete charge wor complete discharge; and 
the oftener it is charged and discharged, 
the shorter the life of the will be. 
Th a general rule, but other 
considerations must be kept in mind. As 
for itstance, the battery is somewhat like 
a muscle in that it m_st have 
amount of exercise to keep it in good con- 
dition, and if allowed to stand idle, 
in a discharged condition, will deter- 
But as your battery doubt- 
and discharge « 

mall power use, this 


patterv 


$s is true as 


a reasonable 


espec- 
ially 
iorate rapidly. 
less will get a charge 
week from lights and 
will provide st.. cient exercise of that sort. 
Also care must be taken not to overcharge 
and gas a storage battery too much, espec- 
ially in warm weather. 

| should say, ther: 
better for your battery 


fore, that it will be 
and your plant to 
run your generator while using the electri 
while pumping water, provided 
how that the 
You must re- 
sustained 


iron and 
t gravity reading does not 
battery i ull 


y charged. 


member that a loss ot power 1 


n power is put into a battery and 
other loss when it is taken out, so that 
the ordinary small ttery only delivers 


about 80 to 85 per cent of the power put 


into it [If the power goes direct from 
generator to motor, much of this loss is 
voided and so the work can be do ore 
cn ply. Care ould be ken that the 

ra not loaded up ha cd 
that verhea I. W. D 


A FEW da igo I was putting a 
Fs ket 1 d on a mower blade to cut 


some hay. In fitting the knife head to 


the blade I found tie rivet holes did not 
match together. Ordinarily this would 
hav meal a trip to a p blic black 
niith iop to get ew holes led 
the loss of several hours time, a fee to 
he blacksmith for his time and a del 




















Every farm is worthy of a name. There 
is no form of advertising that will return 
so much results for the money expended as 
a simple but attractive sign such as the 
yne in this picture. 


Insurance Rates 


in cutting the hay which was already 
overripe. As it was I stepped into my 
own shop and drilled the holes with my 
own drill in about ten minutes time, 
This is merely one incident of what I 
have saved by having my own shop. 
I could give dozens of others that are 
similar. 

There is no greater time or money 
saver on a farm than a well equipped 
shop. I have had breakdowns in filling 
a silo, threshing wheat and doing other 
peak jobs where the drilling of a hole, 
the straightening of a rod to be first 
heated in a forge, or the threading of a 
bolt was all that was needed to start 
the work going again. Where 18 or 20 
hands getting high wages are sitting 
around waiting the expense of idle labor 
on one or wo of these tie ups will go 
a long way toward equipping such 
shop. 

In my own shop I shoe horses, make 
and repair single trees and double 
trees, keep my machinery in repair, 
sharpen plow points, harrow teeth, re- 
pair my car, repair harness and do many 
other things too numerous to menticn. 
I often furnish labor there on rainy 
days for my hired help. 

A shop of this kind can be equipped 
for less than $100. The equipment need- 


ed is a vise, a drill, an anvil, a forge, a 


dye, and such small tools as a rasp, 
horseshoe tools, bolts cutters, hammers, 
pliers, plane, drawing knife, etc. 


A shop of this kind will pay for itself 
many times over in a year on a busy 


farm.—R. L. Holman. 


Tile-Draining 
Number of feet of drain tile required 


per acre when placed the specified dis- 
tances apart: 


ff Fo ae ee 2180 feet 
Be CRO DGG. we cccdcevendvecesases i743 feet 
Be Ce GE ccccdiscovisccensencs CH ee 
Se ee GOBER. scecescdaucec eeee+e- 1090 feet 
OP COCR SMOFE... ccccevens eewenecese Ge wee 
on See pe -.« 436 feet 
See TEGR GUOIE. . ccccscccccesscccene 290 feet 
fg, ee ee 218 feet 


Crank Case Oil No Substitute 
for ‘‘Lead and Oil’’ Paint 


“i have bought a place where there is a 
fairly good sized barn about 15 years old 
which has never been painted and the out- 
side of which is considerably damaged and 
weather-beatén. Would you advise as to 
whether this might be painted with used 
crank case oil with some filler like burnt 
umber or Venitian red. Should | put any 
kind of lead in it? Would oil and paint 
stick afterward? 1! want to save my barn 
and have had no experience in such mat- 


ters.—R. N., Ohio 
W* have had several letters from reade 
ers giving their experiences using 
a cheap paint made by stirring Venitian 
red or burnt umber or yellow ocher into 
used crank case oil until a paint of the 
proper spreading consistency is obtained. 
This is used on ol! and weather beaten 
buildings where aj,,caranee rather than 
protection is desired. This kind of paint 


does not dry with the tough waterproof 
does and naturally 


such a coating is of short life and must 


i renewed every ve or so. No doubt 

the kerosene and oil soaking into the wood 

1 hy] 

does protect it to a considerable degr: 
m water and dec y, but such a paint 

hould not be considered as in any way 


i substitute for a good linseed oil paint. 





Neither do [ think it vuld pay to waste 
‘ rr red i ‘d in such a paint 
If it is desired to preserve the lumber 

and at the same time to improve its looks, 

I would suggest that linseed oil and Icad 


t or two being 
lumber being 
brushed with a stiff wire brush before 
[he other coats can 
usual way [ do 
lume 


paint be used, the first coa 
jut on quite thin and the 
the paint is app:ied. 
then be put on in the 
not think good paint would adhere to 
ber that had been painted with the ct 
case oil paint—I. W. D. 
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Spring Radio Talk 


How to Install a Lightning Arrester 


ELL, spring 

seems to have 
decided to return at last and most of us 
welcome the change wholeheartedly. Of 
course, there are plenty of radio fans who 
would like nothing better than a continu- 
ous succession of cold “DX Nights” when 
we can sit by the fireside and hunt on the 
dials for those faint voices and strains 
from afar. 

Warmer weather gives all of us the op- 
portunity to get outdoors and make the 
repairs about our dwelling places that a 
long winter season always makes neces- 
sary. While we are at it, we should look 
over our aerial wires and the outside in- 
stallation generally to forestall breaks and 
make what improvements we find possible. 

Some of the work we can do to im- 
prove the antenna system is to tighten up 
the guy-wires which support the masts; 
to inspect screw-hooks and points where 
the ends of the aerial are fastened to in- 
sure security; to scrub and wash the soft- 
coal smoke and dirt from the insulators; 
and possibly to replace breaking wires and 
cracked insulators with new. Sometimes 
the strands of the -vire will become broken 
during strong winds and since aerial wire 
of the very best sort is so cheap, the most 
certain remedy in this case and the least 
troublesome is to put up new wire. 


Installing a Lighting Arrester 
The lightning arrester is quite an im- 
portant item in the antenna system. It is 
astonishing how many people will simply 


ignore this matter altogether. Everyone 


using an outdoor aerial should feel it his 
duty to include this safeguarding device 
in its make-up. Should he feel, as cer- 
tainly some do, that the arrester is not a 


necessary thing, he should include it if 
only to imsure the validity of the five 
- = P ; 

insurance policy on the hduse he lives in. 
A lightning arrester is absolutely required 
by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. The exact regulations applying 
in al! locations must be investigated and 


ascertained by an inquiry of the fire in- 
surance company or agent covering the 
property. In many cases their representa- 
tive calls to inspect the job and his ap- 
proval is placed ot. the policy. 

The principle upon which the construc- 
tion of the lighting arrester is based is 
quite interesting. The device itself con- 
sists essentially of a tiny gap which is 
sometimes enclosed in an evacuated glass 
tube. The “gap” is formed of two 
separate “points” of metal, one of them 
being connected to the aerial and the other 
to the ground. During a _ thunderstorm 
the atmosphere gathers a “static” charge 
of electricity which seeks to discharge to 
the ground and equalize or dissipate the 
Strain between sky and earth. Metallic 
objects sticking up into the air anywhere 











STL | ty + a By 

Farm Horse: Well, of ali the crazy 
harness, that’s the darnedest I ever saw. 
Lire. 











By BRAINARD FOOTE 


permit these charges 

to leak away slowly 

and no heavy accumulation is likely to 

collect over a spot where this slow lea‘:- 

age can go on. Hence such a point is 

less likely to receive a bolt of lightning. 
A Safeguard to Property 

Tiny sparks constantly jump across the 
points of the arrester. The leakage might 
go on through the set to some extent, but 
the devious path required into the house, 
to the set, around the “antenna” coil of wire 
and back again is a strong obstruction and 
the charge much prefers to jump the gap 
in the arrester. In this manner, the radio 
aerial that is adequately equipped with a 
good lightning arrester is a very material 
safeguard to anyone's property. 

Although the inside type of arrester is 
permitted in very many cities, the outside 
form is really the more effective. In addi- 
tion, the plan makes possible a far better 
earth connection than one can secure by 
merely attaching a wire to the radiator. 
Bring the aerial lead-in down from the 
aerial in a curve so that it will be quite 


far out from the wall until it nears the 
window. Fasten the arrester to the wall 
or a foot out from it and attach the an- 


tenna wire to the upper terminal (usually 
labelled). Do not cut the aerial wire, 
however, but continue it from that point 
inside through the porcelain tubing which 
you ordinarily provide to bring the wire 
through the window-frame. Thus the 
aerial lead is connected to the arrester and 
also to the antenna binding post of the 
set without the necessity for cutting the 
wire. 

Ground 


The ground wire, which you attach to 
the lower terminal of the arrester, may 


Completing Contact with 


be of any convenient size. Some loca- 
tions require the use of a very heavy 
ground wire—as large as No. 8 The 


necessity for filing the pipe thoroughly 
before tightening on the ground clamp is 
certainly well understood. A wire from 
the ground post oi the set is run to the 
bottom terminal of the arrester. In fact, 
if this is planned ahead of time, it is pos- 
sible to start the ground wire at the 
ground post of the set, run it out the 
window, wrap it around the lower termina 
of the protective device and thence on its 
way to the cellar water-pipe or ground:ng 
device. 
Keep Aerial and Ground Apart 

Where the law requires a ground pipe 
outside, simply drive one into the earth 
about four to six feet and fasten a ground 
clamp to it. There is nothing to hinder 
continuing the wire into the cellar, how- 
ever, where a more effective ground can 
be had by attachment to the water main. 
The two porcelain bushings in the up- 
stairs window-frame through which the 
ground and aerial wires pass ought to be 
at least one foot ayart and the wires them- 
selves should NEVER be twisted together 
as so many are prone to do. Such prac- 
tise forms a small “condenser” between 
aerial and ground and a considerable por- 
tion of the valuable energy picked up on 
the aerial jumps across this way before 
it arrives at the set. 

An efficient installation of the lead-in 
and arrester goes a long way toward maxi- 
mum signal volume. Remember this basic 
principle—keep the aerial wire and lead-in 
far from other objects, but the ground 
wire can be fastened close against the wall 
if you wish. 





! purchased parts to build a “B” bat- 
tery eliminator and finished it. There is 
a strong buzzing sound heard when | turn 
It on, even though it Is not connected to 
the set. What causes this?7—F. O., Penn- 
syivania. 


VIDENTLY there is a loose sheet of 


iron in the core of the power trans- 
former. If the transformer is not en- 
closed you can wrap tape tightly around 
the core and thus clamp the sheets firmly 
together. Otherwise it will be neces-ary 
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EVEREADY 


COLUMBIA 
Dry Batteries 


Popular 
uses 
includeme 


gas engine 
ignition 
tractor igniti, 
starting For 
doorbells 
buzzers 
motor boat 
ignition 
heat regulators 
ringing burglas 
alarms 



























-they last longer 


protecting 
bank vaults 
telephone and 
telegraph 
electric clocks 
calling Pullman 
porters 
firing blasts 
lighting tents and 
outbuildings 
running toys 





Eveready Colum- 
bia Hot Shot Bat- 
teries contain 4,5 
or6 cells in aneat, 
water-proof steel 
case. Itisnota 
**HotShot’' unless 
it is an Eveready 
Columbia. 








. . * ” « 
Battery ignition is ideal 
BATTERY ignition is ideal for farm engines. It 
gives instant starting, uniform running, utmost re- 
liability. To save money in first cost, prevent loss 
of time through breakdowns, and spend a minimum 
of money on ignition repairs, insist on ignition with 
Eveready Columbia Dry Batteries. Eveready Co- 
lumbia Hot Shots, in their water-proof steel cases, 
can’t be short circuited by water. There are millions 


1% volts. 
Fahnestock 
spring clip 
binding 
posts on the 

veready 
Columbia 
Ignitor at 
noextracost 


of fat, hot sparks inside, every one with a kick like 
a mule, regardless of engine speed. They give 
instant starting without spinning. There is an) 
Eveready Columbia dealer nearby. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by a) 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, iwé, 


New York 


San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 





Make Your Roois 
Last a Lifetime! 


Positively that! The 
wonderful Seal-Tite 


prestrves, 

makes your old, 
wornout roofs wa- 
tertight. One appli- 
cation lasts 10 years. 
Write today for this 
great money-saving 
roofing offer. 


ONO 
Money 
Asked 


We send you everything you need to stop all roof 
leaks without asking you to send a single penny. No 
C.0.D. No notes. Pay four months later if our 
material proves to be exactly as represented. x 

_ Don’t put off another day findin: 
Write y out all about this wonderful way o: 

®@ solving all your roof problems. 

We'll make you an offer so libe: 80 clear, so sur- 
prisingly unprecedented that you simply MUST take 
advantage of it at once. Don’t wait for rain to re- 
mind you that your roof leaks. Write TODAY ! 


Monarch Paint Co. Bepe 30-65 Cleveland, 0. 

















to get another unit. The sound will not 
be heard in the set, but sometimes such a 
noise is quite objectionable anyway.— 
B. Foote. 

1 have a cone type loud speaker that 


rattles when | use a “C” battery on the 
last stage —K. L. G., New York. 


T= adjustment of the armature of the 
unit will have to be changed. If the 
speaker is fairly new, the dealer .should 
take care of this for you. Do not attempt 
to take it apart unless you are experiencéd. 
The armature is striking against the pole 
pieces of the magnet.—B. Foote. 


SAVE HALF 


Your Paint Bills 
_ USE INGERSOLL PAINT 


PROVED BEST by 84 years’ use. 
ONLY Paint endorsed by Grange fer 50 Years, 
Made in all colors for al! purposes at 


WHOLESALE FACTORY PRICES 
NGERSOLL PAINT BOOK tells al! about Paint 
—e tts for Durability. FREE TO YOU with | 
Sample Cards and our FREE DELIVERY OF FER. 
WRITE US. DO IT NOW and SAVE MONEY, ' 
PATRONS’ PAINT WORKS 
Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House in America, East. 1842 
_252 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


. 














Poultry Diseases 
Cut Down Profits 


DISEASES OF POULTRY 


By Raymond Pearl, Frank M. Surface 
and Maynie R. Curtis 


A healthy and profitable flock is large- 
ly a matter of preventing disease rather 
than curing it. But when disease does 
get into the flock, it is important to know 
how to control it and prevent it from 
spreading. This book tells how to pre- 
vent disease in poultry, and also how 
to recognize and treat the various costly 
ailments that sometimes destroy whole 
flocks. ‘ 


Postpaid $2.50—Order Direct from 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


461 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Kerr’ sLivelyChicks 


Big Price Reduction 


UTiLITY MATINGS 





White Leghorns 


r 2! wai g 
800 for 50 . $15 for 100 $14 


72.50 for 500 
0.00 for 1000 


Barred Rocks—R., I. Reds 
$17.00 for 100 $ 82.50 for 500 


$160.00 for 1000 


SPECIAL MATINGS—Add 5c per chick to above prices 
Prices Effective for Delivery after April 26th 


| Hatches Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursdays each week 


Safe arrival guaranteed. Remit with money order, 
check or cash in registered letter Chicks shipped 
parcel post and special handling charges prepaid’ No 
chicks sent C. 0. D No order for less than 25 
chicks If you wish chick ent special delivery, 
rem 15e for 25 of 50 chicks, 20¢ for each 100 
chicks. 





Kerr Chickeries, Inc. 

Offices and Hatcheries at | 
FRENCHTOWN, NW. J. SYRACUSE, W. Y. 
TRENTON, WN. J SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 
Address Dept. 10 
































THE OLDEST AND LARGEST INDIVIDUALLY OWNED AND OPERATED 
HATCHERY IW OHIO. 

T am a PIONEER tn the Baby Chick business For 20 odd years I have 

produc t ‘ Baby Chicks which have gone out to thousands of 

roven highly satisfactory For years previous 















(w ! j | war 4 j » M. New Washing- 
0 u ‘ Fatt j t Baby Chick | io 
making th Baby ( r ir go. Since 1919 my been entirely taken by 
dealer ‘ i v i led to GENERAL PUBLIC an 
opt yt yt ( it ery t at New Wa stor { am in a position to 
f i ‘ i y¥q y and r at t wing | : 
f r r ! m 

t t [ 100% Live Delivery Postpaid. Prices on 50 100 500 
~- ! I r Brad Barron Strain White Leghorns ee ° ...$8.50 $16.00 $78.00 
Par ! Brown Leghorns, (Everlay) Buff Leghorns, (Heasly)..., 8.50 16.00 78.00 
I ( I QUALITY improved Sheppard anconas, R. C. Brown Leghorns,..... 9.00 17.00 82.00 
( t Thompon & Parks Barred Rocks, White Rocks ....... 9.00 17.00 82.00 
‘ t t Pape Black Minoreas, White Minorcas ee Se 17.00 82.00 
is know 4 i Tompkins Reds, Martina White Wyandottes .......+00+. 9.50 18.00 87.00 
do not ; Best Buff Orpingtons, Silver Wyandottes ........+++- 9.50 18.00 87.00 
I t and Very Gest Light Brahmas PTTTITT TT TT 13.00 25.00 120.00 

I Jersey Black Giants . .- 16.00 30.00 
' * 
j ting a Ty B ol 

LAWRENCE P. UHL BOX 53 NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO 


















FEEL S 





ST NO MORE AND YOU CAN 





PUREBRED 


) 

) | , } } 

il ” | ’ 
; ) Th 

) STOCK 

NG CO. 30x 1, Gibsonburg Ohio . 


AHOR-O-BRED” cick 
CHICKS 
“LIVE AND LAY’”’ 
They Exe because they are bred from healthy, free range 
that have thrived and gained in vigor for genera- 
:. Tl ey lay b use they are from selected and tested high 
ower st eu. I eghorns, Rocks, R. I. Reds, Anconas, 
, Orpingtons, Wyandottes. 12¢and up. 100% live 
y guaranteed P< stp iid Member International 
Chi k Assn. Write today for FREE Chick Book. 
SCHWEGLER'S HATCHERY, 204 Northampton, BUFFALO, W. Y. 


‘L. QUALITY CHICKS 


HATCHING & BREED 











BUY C. M. 

















BABY CHICKS—— 

PEDIGI D TOM BARRON MALES head Prepaid, 100% te am, 100 50 25 

I \ W ‘\) I ‘ $11.00 $6.00 $3.25 

Rn Y & | ° 1.00 6.00 3.25 

\ ( R 13.00 7.00 3.75 

\ & Bo R 13.00 7.00 3.75 

‘ i C. & R. C. Red 00 7.00 3.75 

\\ ! Rn. I s « B Minorea ‘ 3.00 7.00 3.75 

t JERSEY BLACK GIANT CHICKS Wh. & S. L. Wyandote 15.00 8.00 4.25 

& Bult 0 15 8.00 4.25 
i All a tely f class stock all culled flocks. 

C. M. LONCER ER Box 40 ELIZABETHTOWN, PA JAMES E KREJCI, 9507 Meech Ave., Cleveland, 0. 

_ >A” QUALITY BABY CHICKS 0 R 10T 


$9.00 PER 100 AND UP 


\ $10 ) per 100) 
) 100 From good healthy free range stock. 
“ 100] Rocks, Reds Wyan., Leg. Mixed. Send for 
Pa : 0 K »)“ 100] Catalog and Price List. Delivery guaranteed 


LONG'S RELIABLE HATCHERY, 


SEIDELTON FARMS, Washingtonville, Pa.| Box 12 - - - Millerstown, Pa. 








To benefit by our guarantee of ads 
You niust say 
“I saw your ad in American Agriculturist® 
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Why Keep a Rooster ? 


Infertile Eggs Bring Better Prices 


T requires a good 
deal of moral cour- 
age to speak about this 
dividual. I remember I asked a 
farmer why he kept a rooster, especially 
when he bought all the chicks he raised 
and never hatched an egg. He was 
perfectly serious in 
his answer I am 
sure. I repeat it 
word for word: “I 
want my birds to 
lay good. That's 
why.” Briefly 
speaking, that was 
that. 

[ am, however, 
somewhat at a loss 
to understand the 
abundance of male 
among farm 
flocks. If you are 
your own birds, I 
if you are buying 


particular in- 
once 





birds 


L. H. 


Hiscock 


really breeding from 
can see the point, but, 
chicks and eggs, why feed a lot of these 
birds that are no earthly good except to 
take up the room of two hens and eat the 
feed of three. Figure out the size of 
the breeding pen that you want and then 
determine the number of male birds that 
you really need. When the breeding sea- 
over, cull out male birds, 
keep only the best, and remember that it 
will not pay you to keep a male 
that is over thre Id unless he is a 


son is your 


probably 


e years oO 


bird of exceptionally good points. 
There is one very positive disadvantage 
resulting from male birds running in a 





flock. Your hens will lay just as well 
without male companionship, but your 
fertile eggs will deteriorate and spoil far 
more rapidly during hot weather than will 
eggs of the infertile type. A setting hen 
perched on a fertile egg for a day, a hot 


sum, or a temperature around seventy de- 


grees—any of these are enough to spoil 
the “fresh” in front of any egg. 

If you are not - breeder in the sense 
of raising your own chicks, then dispose 
of your roosters. [ft you are a bi eeder, 

n limit t males to a breeding flock. 
This will give you a chance to use fewer 
cocks. As soon as the breeding season 
on your farm is over take the male birds 
away from the hens and dispose of those 


you do not wish to keep over. Hot 


\ 1er and setting hens may darken the 
volk color of an infertile egg, but they 
cannot spoil an egg that is no longer 


Farmers of Esthonia 
Appeal to American 
Poultrymen 


srican Hen now assumes a new 

role. She seems destined to play an 
important part in the reconstruction of 
certain agricultural countries of Europe. 
And American poultrymen may well view 
with pride this world-wide recognition of 
the value of the domestic poultry which 
they have perfected and of the efficiency 
of the poultry equipment and methods of 
which have here been de- 


HE Am 


management 
veloped. 

In the little republic of Esthonia far- 
secing men are now planning to use 
American poultry as one of the instru- 
ments through which the nation may 
quickly stage an agricultural comeback. 
Captain A. Potral, of Revel, Esthonia, is 
now in the United States as the official 
delegate of the Esthonian Club for the 
Advancement of Poultry Farming. This 
organization has the sanction of his gov- 


By L. H. HISCOCK 


ernment and of the 
public spirited citizens 
and men of affairs and is incorporated by 
the Esthonian Supreme Court. 

Captain Potral’s address is care of the 
Esthonian Consulate, 38 Park Row, New 
York. Communications so addressed will 
reach him promptly. 


Desire Cooperation of American 
Poultrymen 

The special mission of this gentleman 
is to secure the active cooperation of 
American poultrymen and philanthropists 
in a carefully prepared and logical plan 
whereb; the peasants of Esthonia, farmers 
for generations but independent lande 
holders for but a few years, may be able 
to support their families in decency and 
in time stabilize their national affairs, 
These independent people are not seeking 
charity, but they are turning to America 
for assistance and encouragement in a 
time of urgent need. 

Esthonia secured her independence from 
Russia about eight years ago and im- 
mdiately adopted a republican form of 
government. This country lies on the Bale 
tic Sea and Gulf of Finland. It is the 
gateway to Russia and, therefore, of great 
importance to American commerce. About 
equal to Denmark in size, it has a popula- 
tion of a trifle over a million. The 
FEsthonians are of Finnish origin, being re- 
lated to the Swedes and Danes. Oppressed 
for 700 years, these people have neverthe- 
less maintained their own culture and have 
so generally educated their children that 
there is less than 3% of illiteracy. Now 
that they have secured their longed for 
freedom they are determined to create “a 
nation which shall take its place in the 
sun 


Assistance Needed to Get a Start 


The Esthonians are intelligent and ine 
dustrious but have been impoverished by 
»ppression, wars and invasions. Governe 
ment and people feel alike the lack of 
funds. The recent breaking up of the great 
landed estates and the division of the land 
among the common people had upset fore 
mer economic conditions. Thousands of 
families now hold small tracts of the 
cherished land yet are unable to use this 
to advantage because they lack capital, ma- 
chinery and livestock. Given some slight 
assistance now, they will soon be able to 
overcome these things and find the way 
to prosperity. It seems scarcely necessary 
to point out to the reader that this is most 
desirable as one means of quieting world 
unrest which, in the last analysis, affects 
every nation. 

The government of Esthonia has reach- 
ed the conclusion that poultry husbandry 
offers one short cut to the solution of these 
national problems. That through the ine 
telligent use of poultry, the individual 
farmer can get quick action, immediate re- 
sults. But there, as here, successful 
poultry husbandry must be based upon a 
working knowledge of modern methods and 
the use of perfected equipment and i 
proved stock. So the problem logically 
starts at this point. 

The Club for the Advancement of 
Poultry Farming is following this plan. A! 
balanced budget calling for the expend 
ture of approximately $41,000 has bees 
prepared. Of this total $25,000 will be 
secured from the Esthonians and from 
other sources, The remaining $16,000 is 
sought from America. This relatively, 
small sum will be expended for the pre- 
liminary educational work, including the 
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establishment of one or more model 


demonstration farms. 

One of the great American correspond- 
ence schools has generously donated the 
use of its fine correspondence course in 
poultry husbandry, absolutely free of 
charge. To translate and print this and 
make it available to the Esthonian farmers 
is the use to which the desired American 
contribution will be put. The Esthonian 
funds will be expended in the purchase of 
breeding stock and equipment and it is 
fair to assume that the greater part of 
the orders will be placed in America. 

That the project isa worthy and com- 
mendable orfe is the opinion of the fol- 
lowing prominent men, who have consented 
to act on the American Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


©. E. Althouse, Publisher, The Poultry Item; 
H. F. Barber, Poultry Breeder and Author; Dr. 
E. W. Benjamin, Gen. Mgr. and Treasurer, 
Pacific Egg Producers’ Assn.; Sidney Brooks, 
Member American Relief Administration; M. L. 
Chapman, Director American Poultry Associa- 
tion; E. Eastman, Editor American Agricul- 
turist; H. S. Gott, American Gen. Sec. . M 
C. A., in Esthonia; Reese V. Hicks, M: anaging 
Director, International Baby Chick Assn.; C. 
Lee, Head Dept. Poultry Husbandry, N. Y. s. 
Inst. of App. Agr.; Prof. Harry R. Lewis, 
President National Poultry Council; Dr. Jacob 
Lipman, Dean New Jersey College of Agricul- 
ture; John W. Mace, Near East Relief; Dr. 
Charles S. MacFarland, Gen. Sec. Council 
Churches of Christ in pone Dr. O. S. Mor- 
gan, Head, Dept. Agric., Columbia University; 
Dr. J. P. Munn, Chairman Uw. S. Life Ins., Co.; 
Dr. Frank W. Ober, Sec. Agr. Com., Near East 
Relief; Capt. A. Potral, Delegate Esthonian 
Poultry Club; Prof. T. E. Quisenberry, Presi- 


QUALITY BABY CHICKS fic". wit 


b Incubator Pure Bred Stock Reduced prices. 
Thousands hatching daily. All year around. 





Leg! White trown, Buff, Black ..$14.00 per 100 
Rocks, Red Anconas, Minorcas cesses 16.00 “ 100 
White Wyandotts, Buff Orpingtons ...... 18.00 “ 100 


Broiler stock, Odds and Ends, Left Overs.. 10.00 “ 100 
Lower pri en large quantities Live delivery guaranteed. 
Postage prepaid. Good chicks at fair prices Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send for folder or call at our hatchery. Your 
inspection 1s invited Better order at once direct from 
this advertisem d save tim We also do Custom 
hatching SCHOENBORN’ S HATCHERY, 335 Main St., 
Hackensack, N. J. Phone 1604. 















Sturdy Chicks Quality 





Leading Chicks 
Breeds Heavy 
Best Blood Layers 


Special 








inducements 
W rite for early orders 
a 
Today Catalogue Free 











BABY CHIC Hatched by the best system 
2 incubation from high- 
; class bred-to-lay stock. 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas 14¢ each; Bar- 
red, Buff Rocks, Reds, Black Minoreas, 16¢ each; 
White Rocks, White Wyandottes 17¢ each; Heavy 
Broilers 12c each; Light Broilers 10c each. 
Safe delivery guaranteed by prepaid parcel post 
Member of International Baby Chick Ass’n 
NUNDA POULTRY FARM, Desk H, WNUNDA, WN. Y. 














10c--PEEP-O-DAY CHICKS--10c 


S. C. White Leghorns 
Exclusively 
Order May and June chicks now 
Quality, Service and Safe Delivery Guaranteed 
POSTAGE PREPAID 
PEEP-O-DAY POULTRY FARM 
Stockton, N. J. 


BABY CHICKS AT REDUCED PRICES FOR MAY. 


Barred Rocks 10c¢ each. White 
Leghorns 12c each. Prepaid. 
SCARBOROUGH POULTRY FARM, 
Milford, Delaware 


CHICK S. C. W. Leghorns 10¢ Barred Rocks 
12¢; Mixed 8c. Postpaid delivery 

guaranteed from heavy laying flocks bred under my super- 

vision. Free cireular. 

L. E. STRAWSER, Box 30, 








McAlisterville, Pa. 





Many make $10 dally net with 

my trapnested Hoganized birds. 
CHICKS So can you. Flocks of 300 to 500 

do it. Order eggs and chicks now. 

OnEp er Beary Catalog Free. Sunnyside Poultry 
and Farm, Box 1030, Bristol, Vt. 





HAMPTONS BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 
THE KIND THAT LAY. The famous Hampton Black Leg- 
horn chick will please and satisfy you and grow into the 
best layer you ever had. Write today. 


A. E. HAMPTON, BOX A. PITTSTOWN. WM. J. 





LARGE STOCK Fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guin- 
eas, Bantams, Collies, Hares, Day Chicks, Eggs, low, eata- 
log. PIONEER FARMS, TELFORD, PA. 


Prenerct DUCKLINGS seven Gea feed 


y Pardee, 








dent American Poultry School; G. R. Spitzer, 
President International Baby Chick Assn.; Prof, 
Frederick H, Stoneburn. 

Quick action is needec to the end that 
the educational program may be started 
without further delay. In the opinion of 
the writer, this is not the time to resort 
to the slow process of “passing the hat” 
to gather reluctant dimes and dollars. 
Rather, the total small sum required should 
be donated by some individual or group of 
individuals who will have pride in as- 
sisting a strugglin; nation in time of need. 
And I believe that these individuals will 
receive tangible evidence, of an official 
nature, that such assistance is appreciated 
by the Esthonian  overnment and people 
alike. 

This brief statement of the situation is 
presented as news which will be of interest 
to every American poultryman and also in 
hope that it will come to the attention of 
cne or more persons who are in a position 
to extend a helping hand to these strug- 
gling farmers and poultrymen across the 
sea. 





Preventing Loss of Chicks from 
Crowding 

We have lost a number of chicks at dif- 
ferent times by having them pile up and 
smother. We lost some once when they 
were half grown. Is there any way we can 
prevent this loss this spring?—H. R., New 
York. 

HIS is a discouraging problem in rais- 

ing chicks. Our experience has been 
that it takes eternal watch‘ulness to keep 
them from crowding. The cause, of course 
is that they get cold, which in turn may be 
due to the fire going out, a fire that is not 
warm enough, or to the chicks getting too 
far away from the fire and not knowing 
enough to get back 

For the first few days we keep the 
brooder house extra warm and put a wire 
fence around the hover so the chicks do 
not get away too far. After that, we fill 
in the corners so that they are rounding 
and try to keep it warm enough at all 
times so the chicks will be comfortable. If 
you want to go to the expense, 
ble to build a wire frame attached to the 
wall, about 2 feet up the sides with hinges, 
and running out into the room 2 or 3 feet 
when it is let down. This frame can be 
hooked back against the wall in the day- 
time and let down at night. 

The corners are fixed so they join which 
makes a continuous sloping fence around 
the hover. If the chicks get too far away 
from the stove and begin to crowd toward 
the corners they immediately begin to go 
uphill. There is also air under them so 
they do not smother. 

Keeping the house warm, keeping them 
near the stove the first few days, and 
watchfulness will usu-lly prevent serious 
loss from this cause. 


it is possi- 


Glass Substitute for Brooder 
House 


1! am planning on building a_ brooder 
house this spring and would like to know 
whether some of the transparent cloth sub- 
stitutes will be better than glass. Any sug- 
gestions will be appreciated—A. C. F., 
New York. 





ES, Experiments conducted at the 

Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Ames, Iowa, as well as by other author- 
ities, seem to indicate rather definitely 
that these cloth substitutes for glass 
have the distinct advantage that they will 
permit the passage of the sun’s violet 
rays which are stopped by ordinary 
glass. The-e violet rays have been 
found one of the chief essentials for 
growth in chicks and other animals. So 
far as I know there is no particular dif- 
ference among the various types of these 
substitutes so far as admitting the violet 
rays is concerned. 














. How much do you expectto 
makethisyear from your flock? 


Many experienced poultrymen have obtained a new conception of the money-making 
possibilities of the business after a year’s experience with a Hillpot flock. Hillpot 
chicks have the blood of the finest strains, they are easy to raise, they mature 
=a and Jay heavy and continuously. They are certain money-maters 
EGHORNS, REDS, ROCKS, WYANDOTTES 
FULL COUNT, SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 
Send today for my new it is free. 


W. F. HILLPOT, FrencHutown, N. J. 











NIAGARA CHICKS AND DUX  Sesnipbiay “pure eda” hea tested, "igh Product breeds 
ing stock. Varieties. PriGtS OB2 cccccccccccccccccscvccese ° 50 10 500 1000 


Leghorns, White, Be WD os. t 0s ccanciscgasansbekhucssussesavect ae $13.00 $62.00 $120.00 
- . 7.25 14.00 67.00 3 






BMOURER cccccccscccoccccsssces eeee eecececes Cecccesceceresesses 

R. IL. Reds, Barred & White Rocks .. eeenesecccecdoscecooes Bore 15.00 72.00 140.00 
White Wyandottes, Black Minorcas .. g060ebeseencessedee ss 9.25 18.00 87.00 170.00 
White Pekin Ducklings, Jersey Blk. nb = <5. onc dceddinndeseadbannivenky 18.50 35.00 140.00 

Hanerted CM, coccccccesccccccceevescccesoseccoccces - 6.50 11.00 52.50 105.00 


Send for prices on special matings, Youngs, Wyckoff, Hollywood White Sheppard’s Anconas, Park’s Barred Rox 
and Jumbo White Rox eggs for hatching. Order today. 100% live delivery " guaranteed. Circular free if you wish, 
Established 1887 and still going strong. Write today we'll treat you right. 
NIAGARA POULTRY FARM, BOX 202, RANSOMVILLE, WN. % (W. RB. Curtiss Co., Props.) 














OHIO ACCREDITED chicks. Every breeder selected and leg we by an expert approv- 
25 1¢ 


ed by Ohio State University. Prices on (Postpaid) .... 0 500 

Wh. Br., Black & Buff Leghorns, Anconas ............ $3.75 $7. "00 $13.00 $62.00 
Wh. Brd. and Buff Rocks, 8S. C. & R. C. B. IL. Reds .. 4.25 8.00 15.00 72.00 
Blk Minorcas, White Wyandottes ..........eceeeeeees 4.25 8.00 15.00 72.00 
8. Laced Wyandottes, Buff & Wh. Orpingtons ...... oe 428 8.50 16.00 77.00 
Blk. Langshans, Light Brahmas, .........-.0e.eeee0% 5.50 10.50 20.00 97.00 


Assorted Chicks, $10 pe 
THE SOUTH KENTON. POULTRY 


OVER-FORTY YEARS IN THE CHICKEN BUSINESS 


makes it possible for us to offer you chicks from stock of very heavy laying strains 
and best standard requirements. We hand you chicks for 1926 equalled by few breeders, 
if any, in Single and Rose Comb Reds, White Wyandottes, Barred and White P lymouth 
Rocks, Black Minorcas, Rose and Single Comb Anconas, Holly wood, Tancred and Eng- 
lish Leghorns that are hard to equal as layers. Our first hatch is due February 4th, 
Prices and quality of chicks in competition with all. 
Ask for our catalog. “There’s a Reason”. 
NEW LONDON CHICK HATCHERY CO., - - - BOX A, LONDON, OHIO 


OELIALTT TE IE EO® 


For 20 years we have hatched and raised Chicks of the finest Quality from farm ranged stock. 
Our great aim has always been to produce the BEST LAYERS. 


r 100 straig ht. Write today for eatalog, or order direct from this ad 
FAR Box 12, KENTON, OHIO. 











100% Live Delivery Guar.—Postpaid prices 50 100 300 500 
ee, SN Ee ED kno 00d cececwccceceeeses $5.50 $10.00 $29.00 $48.00 
eee Tee, B.D. BOS cass ccccecccvccecsccccvseseveve 6.25 12.00 35.00 58.00 
Buff & White Wyandottes, Buff Rocks ............. «oe 636 13.00 38.00 62.00 
Hollywood White Leghorns, Choice, $14 per 100 straight. We specialize in English and Hollywood 
Leghorns. Order at once for early delivery. Ref.—Kirkersville Savings Bank. 
KIRKERSVILLE HATCHERY, BOX 29 KIRKERSVILLE, OHIO 





ES SR AR ERS ER ER BRE WP aR SR ED eS PE i ee as 
& KIRKUP’S POULTRY FARM — Quality Leghorn Chicks g 


All breeders are mated to N. Y. State Certified Cockerels. I will have 5,000 chicks per 
week after March Ist. Write for reduced prices for May. 
Quality—Reliability—A Square Deal 
PSs 


KIRKUP—Member N.Y.S. Coop. Certification Ass’n.—Mattituck, L.1., 4 
7 PN DS A PG FSH PR BN REDO 









THE BIG FLUFFY KIND that jump 
out of the box when you get them. 
From pure-bred, high egg record, in- 
spected and culled flocks. Live delivery 
guaranteed. 





$12 to © $20 pe per r 100—B arred & Ww Thite Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, Rhode Island Reds, 









Postpaid prices on: ......... 5 50 100 . . 

S. C. White & Brown Leghorns 5 $6.75 $12.50] Black Minorcas, Brown and White Leg- 
Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds, ....0+ 25 7.75 14.50} horns, Mottled Anconas—20,000 weekly. 
White Rocks, White Wyandottes,.. 4.75 8.75 16.50 | Finest purebred—heavy producing—free 
ees GORD ninscesccsccscs Be 5.50 10.00 | range stock—under Cornell University in- 


Catalog giving full particulars and prices on larger lots spection. 
f quest. Write now. 
=o oe 100% Safe Delivery Guaranteed 


Wittany Valley Hatchery, Bex 105, ULSTER POULTRY FARMS, BOX 42, WALDEN, WW. Y. 


Bellefonte, Pa. 














SINGLE COMB 
White Leghorns Exclusively 


300 Breeders on free farm range. Pure Barron 
English Strain, with trap nest records up to 
314 eggs in a year. The large Vigorous Leghorns that 


FROM PURE BRED FREE RANGE BREEDERS BRED 
FOR EGG PRODUCTION 






4 Price Per 100-—Apr. May June July 
a Mixed ...... $11.00 $10.00 $9.00 $8.00 


horns ..... 12.00 11.00 10.00 9.00 
CHIX Barred Rocks .. 14.00 13.00 12.00 11.00 


lay large white eggs. Now booking orders for hatch- A. BS .cce 15 00 14.00 13.00 12.00 
ing eges and baby chicks May and June deliv- Marcy Strain Back Giants .. 30.00 25.00 23.00 20.00 
ery. Special feeding direction with all orders. Cir- Orders for less than 100 add Yc per chick. 
cular free. Orders for 500 or more deduct44c per chick, 
Cecil Sherow and Olive Briggs Sherow successors to Orders for 1000 or more deduct le per chick. 
EDGAR BRIGGS, SUNNY BROOK FARM Money refunded for dead chicks. Orders filled promptly. 
Box 41 . ~ Pleasant Valley, NW. Y. We pay postage, also special handling stamp. Let us book 


Reference Richfield Bank. 
RICHFIELD, PA, 


four order early 
JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, 





























Jul dAug. Chick BABY CHICKS 
June, yan ug. Ic S From heavy laying free range Socks 

Ss. C. White and Brown Leghorns 9c each, S. C. White Leghorns........ ...$11.00 Per 100 
$80.00 per 1000. Barred Rocks and 8. C, 8. C. Brown Leghorns ......cesee- 11.00 “ 100 
Black Minorcas 10c each, $90.00 per 1000. NE 6 inn ces ccceneeethes 13.00 “ 100 
S. C. Reds 12c. Black Giants 18c. Heavy 8. C. Rhode Island Reds .......... 13.00 “ 100 
breeds mixed 9c. Light Breeds mixed 7c Broilers or Mix Chicks ........++ 9.00 “ 100 
Order now $1.00 will book your order. Cata- |] Special Prices on 500 & 1000 lots. 100% pre- 

logue on request. Our 16th year paid safe delivery guaranteed, 
D. W. GOODLING RICHFIELD, PA. | 1 J. N. NACE, BOX 161, RICHFIELD, PA. 














To benefit by our guarantee of ads 
You must say 
“I saw your ad in American Agriculturist” 
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[he Carolini 
‘ ‘ 
€ VCaroiniatl—By Rataei Sabatini 
LA TIMER thouelht was odd that in’ him on the ground. of the Major's unresisted weapon struck ‘Hell!’ swore Tim. ‘How do I know 
uch urgency as t note suggestcd. ~fe was free of them. But the others the wall. The sword bent double, under what orders the Major gave the boat- 
Laurens should no: have come at once it were upon him in a buach, and it was the weight of his following impetus, and man? The boat, maybe, was to have 
stead ding tor } But perhaps too late to resume his flight. At bay snapped off short, whilst im, ::.1 come up for us.’ They stood debating 
the . me one el concerned. then, | wung his shoulders to the wall through the stom:ch on the antagonist for some moments. It became clear that 
Some one who might be with Laurens. of the Custom-House, to protect his bl:de the same impetus carried him for- the Major’s insensibility left them in a 
Anyway, he had better go back, whipped out his sword, anc pinkel ward until his body brousht up against quandary. 
‘Get me mv hat. Hannibal.’ the thigh of the foremost of those who Latimer’s hilt, and his face, a white ‘Even if we find the boa., we don't 
Hannibal went out, and Mr. Latimer Db t him mask, in which the open mouth and eyes know where to take him.’ 
yet down his pipe and followed him. I With a howl pain the fellow fell mad: three black h:‘es, was within a “He was to ha’ been put aboard a ship 
the hall the slave proff 1 hin nly bacl His swiftly dealt wound and the foot of Latimer’s. for England,’ said Tim. 
his hat. but cloves and ; lithe blade gleaming lividly in the gloom Latimer was conscious first of sur- ‘Aye. But what ship? There’s a mort 
yell. He took 1 hat, and was wav- gave his companions pause. But there prise, and then of nausea. Yielding te o’ ships to choose from out yonder.’ 
ae the rest iv. when he 1 mbered was another coming up who had fol- the latter, he thrust that body away ‘Oh, heave him into the sca, and have 
‘ ng Moultric had vesterd give lowed more at leisure, and yet was not from him, so violently and impctuously done with it!, growled another. 
? ‘ tbroad unarmed. So, so easily intimidated that he loosed his grasp of the sword. ‘Wait, wait!’ Tim admonished them, 
ch y his 1 i he took the small ‘What's this, ye blackguards?? quoth Carrying it with ‘im, still impalin, ‘It might be awkward afterwards, sees 
sword. and hook t o the carriage that Irish v ny more of him, the Major toppled over backwards, ing what's happened to the Major, and 
vhich he was w y ! | sils ve d it 1 and lay there on the kidney stones us with him. Who's to say we didn’t 
lacy la coat ‘H arm of them. writhing and faintly moaning. murder him ourselves? Cap'n Daven; 
Order tl ca i t | to “At i there, ye Appalled and almost physically sick, ant'll be asking questions when we gets 
Mi , and t rit 1 t ‘ I good not ! Latimer leaned a moment against the back to the fort. Here, I have it! We'll 
shall not be retu g, Co with it There was the slither of a sword leav- wall. Then, as the voices of the men take the blackguard to the fort, and let 
‘and b what I ma r its scabbard, a bulky figure advanced excited and objurgatory broke out about the Cap'n scttle it. Come on.’ And he 
) de ¢ rat he turned to the upon him, and the next moment Lati- him, he rouse* himself to a sense of his began to move away down the street. 
-ioht nd went. briskls ne the Bay m ; blade was engaged by an ener- increased peril, now tuat he was dis- ‘But where's the boat, you fool?’ one 
<oOWwa the G nor’s Brid As | getic sword I armed. Ile bound. forward to resume of them shouted after him. 
cro 1 the latter, the adva of tl It w alt t instinctive fighting in his flight. But one of the ruffans who ‘We'll go back to the wharf where we 
na tid 1s trgling up the ct which tl eves availed but little But had come up with him, thrust out a leg landed. And keep a sharp lookout the 
wl | | was not son little they did avail, and the ad- to trip him, and he pitched forward at whiles over the water.’ 
' So they trudged on, bearing their two 
Mr. Latimer passed Craven's bastion burdens, and, without meeting a soul 
wit t meeting any « ind he was What Happened in the Story Thus Far on the way, past Lauren’s residence and 
, ‘ P e WW ' A} — 7 P P -_ — - . =_ 
, Sierogemaegy om ale nis ‘i year is 1775. Harry Latimer, a wealthy young tobacco grower of South = sengit od = ee a 
_ ae ee Carolina and an active member of the rebel organization, the Carolinian Sons ““’"S [0 MFOckats mars, Sroune the ‘ 
ne ae ‘ of Liberty, has brought the wrath of the British Governor upon him because of Ay eiaglbcen which the waves of the maki 
i ! his anti-British activities. An order for his arrest has been issued and he has tide were being whipped by a quicke.1- 
Mr. J been given 48 hours to leave Charles Town. At first he flatly refuses. Myrtle ing breeze. They turned on to this, 
7 ; — aad seen id Carey, only child of Sir Andrew Carey, a staunch Tory, and Harry's fiancee from glad to be off the street at last. The 
ne ' whom he has been estranged, due to his rebelious activities, offers to marry leader went first, then the two who 
across the widt ' bonne I / man Latimer if he will leave the province. He agrees and they are married on board carried Latimer, followed by the others 
=e a ine 1 a British warcaip where Myrtle was free to marry without her father’s consent, pearing the Major. 
— © had halted and an. 4,thimg impossible in the Colony. Myrtle’s father learns of this at a ball where ‘There she is!’ cried Tim. ‘You see I 
a rae ae : ‘she and Harry are to meet secretly before leaving for Harry's plantation. Sir a 
swered Andrew goes into a violent tirade of anger. He is assured by Captain Mande- “@®*. "'S!'. , . ete 
; Who is that ville, a notorious fortune hunter and aide to the British Governor, that he has a Dimly at the far end of the wharf they 
\t he lized | liscretion, plan to get rid of Latimer. Mandeville secretly desires Myrtle. As Latimer is could make out the iines of a wherry 
4 mething else | 3 dhim about to leave for the ball to meet Myrtle he receives a mysterious message standing alongside, and the figures of 
quickly advancing steps becan dd bidding him to the home of Henry Laurens, a compatriot on most urgent business. one or two of the rowers were silhouet- 
ly ihle. and he gue 1 immediately ted in the light of a lantern glowing 
that he had been followed Att me fj ; 7 from the boat's bottom. On the breeze 
srg tee Page Ree oe lone reply to vantage was heavily with Latimer, for full length. Instant'y there was a knee came a murmur cf voices. 
th dias timiaiilie, Meal Coal in i 2 r uch light as existed being behind his in the small of his back with the weight They hurried on towards the boat. In 
Saws or five men came cl r out of CPPoncH La sil by crouching could of a whole body resting upon it, and twO the sternsheets 2 man was standing, 
the blac o W \ qg mane Om cnongn to ge de him, whilst pairs of hands hen busy —e him. sneaking to the crew. He paused as the 
pene . Bay S ane ; i | - ell ag - in peg sen er hm hs ayn = wan y cree Paap = newcomers advanced. And then the 
ais ; ne must nave been alimos ag ee ee eee an par um, ane 'S two of them that were handling Lati- ‘ 
ee ea < off For a moment } had feared that a wrists tied witha the: sof Jeathe r. mer swung him forward to the men a t 
- a8 aay seialinta Oh pistol might end the matter. But since Desperately he raised his head, and the wherrv. } 
° . yt had not vet happenea, he was now loosed one lusty shout for help. The Three or four of those i: : ‘ < 
sta iH agile. , t ana DI . : fhree or four of those in the boat ; 
: yet id the mr one a it rat they meant to do the busi- next moment a muffler was wrapped instinctively rose from their oars to ; 
‘bh > lieht! 7 tomas ne 5 | tly He took heart at the re- about his mouth and nose s ) tightly that receive the body that was almost hurled t 
piney "Ti Ponca APG ta © hry flection, and foug it on, scarce daring for he could scarcely breathe. The two at them. They caught it, and lowered 
te toe Gan beg econ th wa: 2 ns ent t. lose the feel of the oppos- who had charge of him next tied his it between thwarts. : n 
a Moh Mal Me Maelo te wie ditene blad ankles fast toge ther, the n rolled him ‘Fetch her up,’ Tim ordered at the $ 
and not above two hundred vards awa And as he fought he wondered who Over on his back, anc left him iying game time. ‘The Major’s hurt. Let's A 
Batis she thane lan of I might be his assailants. The others had there whilst they wens aside to the set him down in the stern. Come on, 7 
Rees a sicesinnial dimia! minal d aaa 5 addressed his present antagonist as others who were knecling about their gnerer r: 
was the cursing Irish voice that was aior.’ and the man’s speech for all fallen leader — The man who » Standing in the Ms 
urging them on. and Harry Latimer iS brogue was of a quality .hat con- One of the men whom Latimer had ternsheets stooped and picked up the a 
auched a ' ran. accounting the race firmed the title Moreove r, Latimer hurt _was by now recovered, and lad lantern. 
aiccady. or although he had not vet Could make out .-he gleam of the gold- also joined that group, the other, on his ‘Now, who the devil may you be?’ he 
‘ ? +] A econ laced cuff and buttonholes and the white feet again, was leaning still sick and ached, and swung the light aloft to cast . 
7 , i —— the mat mall-cloth faint against the Custom-House wall. it upon their countenances. 
serted Custom-Houst with the next bas- Was this something that -as being lf they had rendeved Latin r help- What he saw was no great matter. 
ttn , uddenly the laugh- done by order of Lord William: it less and dumb, at least they had not What they saw by the light of that 
ite “+t ; a. + seemed nceivabl And vet, if it ‘emdered him deat, and their rough raised lantern was a gold-laced coat—a 
‘ Ee sof 1 round. ¢ were t. how came a British officer en- — reach d hin whe ses he lay. blue coat with scarlet facings and golden 
pa their anne hel | gaged in it? They were questions that ‘Is the Major much hurt? asked One shoulder-knots, the wnifo-m of a colonel sf 
in ae , oak hi e he could fitted me second thraush, Lathees’s @ Sh0ee wne had been lately with ~.th ¢¢ the army of the Provincial Congress, oJ 
cl , is 1 by his mind, to be dismissed in the next. The ™*'™ And above the stiff high color they bee 
‘ ‘ - first t ry to be doae was to settle tl ‘Hurt?’ growled another voice. Its held a grim grey hawk face that was 
major account Che inves-igation of killed he is.’ Oaths followed, vy cious and entirely strange to them. 
( } his captors identity and the rest could , ait. To obscene ‘Hell and the devil!’ said the wooden- 
hist ‘ f ess Latimer addressed All talked togct! explosively, until headed Tim, realizing the blunder they 
c i ptly that it was do e within one who seemed to assume authority had made in the dark. And incontin- 
y | ! \ conds of engaging called them to some sort of order. ently he turned and fled as fast zs his 
t t strug Real r his disadvantage in the mat- Two of them came back to Latimer, legs could carry him up the wharf. After 
gles, and ¢t just imagined ter of light, the Major was in haste to and lifted him. Two others doing the him, as if Satan — behind them, went 
they luing | he thrust vio- be d After a half-dozen groping like by the Major. The one in author- his fellows, leaving the Major's welter~ 
lently and \v us] ipwards with his passes in which the other's blade clung ity crossed the street to the side of the '"S. body where they had lropped it in 
right | the bor t ore of tenaciously to his own, following it bastion. There he halted, at fault. their sudden panic. Cc 
ther and t the fell recling back round insistently, the Major proke away ‘Which way?’ ‘What the devi. . . .?’ the -aan in uni- an. 
and do.wbled up with pair Thus re with a violent forcing disengage, feinted ‘Which way?’ he asked form was beginning, when he cropped the of 
leased on the right le, he swung round high, and lunged. In the nick of time ‘Straight on the wharf where we land- question, and bawled an order instead: Hi 
in tl rrip of his other assailant, and Latimer side-stepped, instinctively pre- ed, of course.’ ‘Up, and after them!’ D) 
broke the skin of ..1s knuckles ina blow senting his poi: t receive his antagon- ‘Are ye sure the boat's waiting there?’ In a moment his six negroes were } Vic 
bet n the fellow’s eyes that stretched ist And receive him he did. The point ‘Where else, Tim?’ (Continued on page 20) co 
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W* have a number 
of letters con- 
cerning the wood- 
chuck exterminating 
contest, and they all 
favor the contest. We 
are limiting the con- 
test to woodchucks 
and rats because there 
is no doubt about the 
these pests do to farms. There 
is some doubt as to the damage done by 
some other so-called pests. We were a 
little in doubt about the idea of keeping 
the tips of the tails, never having tried 
the plan, but we have been told that they 
can be kept if they are well packed in 
salt. 

In order 











damage 


to make this contest a big 
success, we should have at least 200 scouts 
entered. You will see by the rules that 
it is not necessary to have a gun togenter 
the contest, though it will no doubt be a 
help to own one. 


Rules for the ‘Woodchuck; Rat 


Contest 
1. These .pests may be killed in any 
way but must be recovered. That is—not 


left in holes. 

2. The tip of the tail of each rat or 
“woodchuck is to be kept until the end of 
the contest. (Pack them in salt). 

3. The record of each contestant must 
be certified by two adults. 

3. Notice of intent to enter the contest 


4 
must be given us befor. June 1. The Con- 
test will close Nov. 1, 1929. 

5. Prizes given by American Acri- 

CULTURIST are as follows: 

First Prize—Combination tool kit (with 
jacknife) 1186 in Scout catalogue 
Price $2 25 

Second Prize—Scout cémpass No. 1206 
Price $1.75 

Third Prize—Scout knife No. 1450 
Price $.90 

Fourth Prize—Scout whistle No. 1001 
Price $.20. 

Fifth to tenth prizes—1 years subscription 


to any ALSAP. 


News ‘From Our Tribes 


Dear Scouts:—The Mohican Tribe is pro- 
gressing fine. We have recently bought a 
buale and Donald Bullis, who is also 
Wampum Bearer, has been elected bugler. 
Our tribe is having two contests with the 
Shawnee Eaglets of Bellaire, Ohio. One 
is to see which becomes a second class 
tribe first and other is to see which gets 
ten members first. 

Our tribe is now engaged in building bird 
houses. Donald Bullis, Harry Phillips, and 
myself are having a contest to see who 
gets twenty-five points in the Chronicle 
first The prize is a twenty-five cent 
Alsap. 1! am not in favor of a regular 
radio corner in the Lone Scout Column. 
Too small a percentage of the scouts have 
radios and it would be of interest to them 
only. While letters and articles are of 
interest to everyone. I think a woodchuck 


Lone Scouts 
ot America 


American Agriculturist Tribe 





“Ll pledge allegt- 
ance to my flag 
and the Nation for 
which tt stands 
with liberty and 
justice for all. | 
will do a useful 
thing each day ana 
be worthy of the 
name Lone Scout.’ 











shooting contest for the summer would be 
a fine thing. They are big nuisances 
around the ficids and we would be doing a 
good turn by killing them. 

Let’s double the size of the A. A. tribe 
this summer. If every scout would gct a 
new member we could do it. 

Don't forget the “‘A. A. Literary Con- 
test.” Send in a nickle right away and 
get busy. You've got as good a chance 
as the other fellow. 

Scoutingly yours, 
FRANK T. VAUGHN, (10 points) 
R. 5, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
contest be tribes 


coulests 


ween 


The idea of a 
ts fine. Let's have a few: more 
sinular to it.—Lone Scout Epitor 

Dear Lone Scout Editor:—!I heard that 
you were interested to know the number 
of tribes in the State. 1! was ordered by 
the chief of the Chinosebehgeh Tribe to 
which | am scribe to write about our tribe. 
Our chief is Lewis Gay who is also the 
organizer. Fred Nuisseil is sachem, Gerald 
Thomson is scribe. Leo Miller is Wampum 


Bearer, Joe Wagonblass and Merle Miller 
are members. Our charter is 1635. We 
started in November 16, 1925. 
Scoutingly yours, 
GERALD THOMSON, (5 a. 
181 Wyoming St., Warsaw, N. 





Some of Our New Members 


Carl Rothfuss, Collins Center, N. Y. 
Bartlett E. Smith, Collins Center, N. Y. 
Everett Estier, Chesterfield, N. H. 
Charles Du Bois, Wallkill, N. Y. 
Arthur Mayo, Oneonta, N. Y. 
Robert Mayo, Oneonta, N. Y. 
Lloyd Mayo, Oneonta, N. Y. 
Earl W. Mohrey, Northampton, 
Donald Moore, Oneonta, N. Y. 
Philip C. McChenahan, Center Hall, 
Frank D. Rhine, Center Hall, Pa. 
Paul Stoner, Center Hall, Pa. 
Meredith M. Caldron, Center Hall, Pa. 
Marcus E. Rabenold, Northampton, Pa. 
Gordon Cottrell, Hoosick, N. Y. 
John E. Lerch, Bath, Pa. 
Clarence H. Koeh, Northampton, 
Stanley J. Lilly, Northampton, ‘Pa. 
Howard Wilkinson, Carthage, N. Y. 
Harvey Bridges, Plattsburg, ~~ Ve 
Ralph Bridges, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Carl Conklin, Rome, Pa. 
Floyd M. O'Brian, Raymondville, 
Paul Bradish, New Heaven, N. Y. 
Melvin E. McLoud, Bellaire, Ohio. 
we ae C. Hartman, 2805 Webb Ave., N. 


>. Ge 

Clifford Cashbit, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Melvin C. Fehnel, Northampton, Pa. 
Charles Reph, Northampton, Pa. 

Earl C. Wuchter, Northampton, Pa. 
Roland C. Fehnel, Northampton, Pa. 
Nestor F. Fehnel, Northampton, Pa. 
William H. Danner, Northampton, Pa. 
Archie Prentice, Canisteo, N. Y. 

Irving L. Cable, 1234 New York Ave., 
Flatbush, N. Y. 

Davis Ross, Centerville, Pa. 

William Stevenson, Little Valley, N. Y. 
John Mirwald, Dayton, Ohio. 

Elwood Booth, East Rochester, N. Y. 
Earle B. La Fave, Copenhagen, N. Y. 
Donald Robinson, Bellaire, Ohio. 


Pa. 
Pa. 


Pa. 


N. Y. 








Success Talks for Farm Boys | 





‘‘Promises of Success’’ 
A Standard Farm — Message by Charles W. Eliot 


In the heading of this article we have 
spoken of Dr. Charles W. Eliot as “one 
of the greatest American educators.” We 

might gust as trul: 
have called him “one 


of the greate.t 
Americans.” For 40 
years (from 1869 to 
1909) President of 
Harvard University, 
he tremendously in- 
fluenced the lives of 
thousands of the 
most eminent Amer- 
tcans of this genera- 
tion, and as a thinker 
and writer, he has influence the thoughts 
of millions of others who have never seen 
Harvard. Now in his ninety-third year, 
Dr. Eliot still writes and speaks with 
vigor of youth, and our farm boys should 
consider themselves fortunate in having 
from his ripened wisdom the follo.-ing 





Crartes W. Ector 


notable “Success Ti alk.” Next week's 
“Success Talk” will be by Ocnato Reed 
Smoot. 


T is a promise of success in life if a boy 





learns by the time he is twelve years 
old to use his eyes, ears, and hands ac- 
curately; that is, if he learns to see things 
exactly as they are, to hear the various 
sounds of nature and art with precision 
and enjoyment, and to touch or handle 
things deftly and effectively whether at 


work or at play. 

It is another good sign if a boy works 
hard while he works and plays hard while 
he plays, and tries both at work and at 
play to take a hearty part in “team policy.” 

It is another good sign if a boy keeps 
his senses and his mind on the alert, watch- 
ful to do a serviceable deed or to perform 
a kind act. 

Again, the promising boy will be on the 


alert for new suggestions, new lessons, 
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SUNLIGHT BY TEST 














When % sun goes down 
. « « come home to light 
and cheer 


WHEN rain threatens and 
you've been doing your 
best to catch up with your 
planting or plowing—come 
home to the bright, cheerful 
light of your Colt Plant! 

A Colt Plant soon pays 
for itself. It lets you stay 
with your crops—you don’t 
have to stop work to milk 
and feed up. You can do 
that after dark far more 
quickly and safely with 
Colt Light than you could 
hope to do with an oil 
lantern. Simply turn on 
your Colt barn light—and 
your barn shines as bright 
as day! 

Colt Light is even more 
necessary in the home. Your 
children can get their lessons 
with no danger of eyestrain. 
Reading becomes a real 
pleasure, and your wife will 
enjoy sewing after supper. 

Colt Light provides gas 
for cooking and ironing— 
does away with cleaning 





The sale of Colt Plants 
offers a great opportunity 
for the ambitious farm- 
trained man. Write our 
nearest office for full par- 
ticulars. 








and filling of oil lamps. 

It has no complicated 
parts to regulate or to get 
out of order. All you have 
to do is to refill the generator 
an average of two or three 
times a year with Union 
Carbide, at a cost of only a 
few dollars, 

Colt Plants are priced 
very moderately. They may 
be paid for on convenient 
terms if you are a property 
owner. More than 2,000,- 
000 people are enjoying 
carbide gas light tonight. 

For your family’s com- 
fort, for your own benefit 
—investigate Colt Light! 
Let us send you our free 
booklet, ‘‘Safest and Best 
by Test.” 


-J. B. COLT COMPANY 


30 E. 42nd St. 
1700 Walnut Street 
1001 Monadnock Block 
716 WN. Y. Life Bldg. 

6th & Markct Sts. 

Sth & Brannan Sts. 


New York - - 
Philadelphia, Pa. - 
Chicago, I - 
Kansas City, Mo., - 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 
San Francisco, Cal., 

















We Have:— 


at the RIGHT terms. 
NO INTEREST CHARGE. 








Seven Heifers for seven boys and girls who are going to or have 
joined a calf club this spring and are now looking for the RIGHT kind 
of stock, (Purebred Holsteins 3 to 6 months — at the RIGHT price 


The first payment is small, the inetathuente are small and there is 


Consult your County Agricultural agent or your County Club Leader 
Write for further particulars to, 
FISHKILL FARMS 


HENRY MCRGENTHAU, JR. (Owner) 
Hopewell Junction, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 

















will not 
beaten 
cover, 


and new objects of interest. He 
be content merely to Zollow the 
path; he will wish to explore, dis 
and invent. 

I advise all boys on farms and in vil- 
lages to join the Boy Scouts if that or- 
ganization has been established in their 
neighborhood, and to pass the tests and 
examinations in their order, at the ap- 
propriate ages. Finally, it is the diligent, 
cheerful, and honest boy who wins success. 


(Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service. Cops 
right 1926 by Clarence Poe.) 





RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


to ride and exhibit sample Ranger bicycle. 
Shippedonapproval, express prepaid, 
— big, money. M: ny models, $21.60 up, 

Easy pay’ts. Write today forspeci cher 


MEAD Cycle Co. Dept. ¢.205 CHICAGG 
ences. Best results. Prompt- 


PATENTS e=)2: 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
644 G Street, Washington, 0. C. 





Booklet free. Highest refer- 





| When writing to advertizers be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist 
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[' ac pat ¢ sights furnished a delight- 
mM , x i a socicel f ils instructive object for this trip. 

gat WV hq ! ire dis At the Thursday morning session Mrs. 
cu 1 as b rit t ‘ ette Edward Young, President of the N. Y. 
chan for ! eal ind education it skow State Federation of Home Bureaus spoke 
that t i heart f the K 1 Improvement Contest and 
of thi S { t upp voiced her appreciation for the cooperation 
m n t t ! indy ls f f th AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in the 
the \ icdit District meet- matter of prize Miss Van Rensselaer 
ing f the New \ S Hot poke on the needs of the State College 
Burea Federa \ 2! | f Hor economics, The college is 
at King 1 \ {) del ates ( ded to the doors. More laboratory 
proposed the " M cation, les space is needed and the ever increasing 
human wre " | logan vas numb I lents cannot be ade quate ly 
adopted as ex} wha Home Bu- taken »» with the present facilities. 

I yrd » meet the growing demands of 

he xtensior servic more specialis 
The Two-Piece Dres ire needed. A steady program should 
pra mac » meet tl conditions which re- 
F } ult trom natural and healthy growth of 
~ | titutions of public service 
om Mrs. Plank, who is on the Publicity 
_ 4 in ot tl state Home Bureau | ed- 
am /> " " lear-cut and practical sug- 
3 o=4 ‘ } el m HH t nber Cal err ( il 
4 CHS ( ap 
IN sa: ee 
I liek 
— “ I is} f / Guessing 
| Z I guessed the pepper; the soup was 
Ae aye » too hot! 
/ wy I guessed the water; it dried in the 
f — | pot! 
a. ry ae I guessed the salt; and—what do you 
{ {° } think! 
(| | | | We did nothing else the whole day 
YY AA but drink! 
Liv itt | 
I guessed the sugar; the sauce was 
| A } too sweet! 
_— r And so by my guessing, I spoiled my 
| treat! 
68 4 | And now I guess nothing, for cook- 
sa | ing by guess 
Is sure to result in a horrible mess! 
—Anon, 
= a Something Different 
attern 26! i 
: ' \ have been tested in 
Pie : 3-A S ting Kitchen and are 
printed beca can be helpful both 
- ! duen the meat bill. 
" I ! ul can be well 
‘ t f ; ’ than ” 4 TM SE 
; y ) q t¢ 1 ? ima , 
comes 2683. ( rim. 

(}* rf t housewife’s hard tasks” is 
rea f that providing variety in the daily 
et ; , | iverage male abhors “left- 
' lt vith suspicion anything 
f ' ‘ | y tandby “hash.” How- 

ever, it may be disguisea in a number of 
‘ 1) ‘ ( M , 
C: ' \\ \f ip] v: and receive a warm wel- 
' or : pies Mrs tt linner table. For instance :— 
D He HOC Mf boil as many ergs s desired, then cut in 

: t ve yolks before putting in 
ID. M. ( M \\ , | in 
; fire-proof dish: mix "2 cup mashed ota- 
\ FA ; D tor r bread crumbs with I or more cups 
- : ‘ , he } 1 it (<¢ wked) then egg y ks 
> é . - . isp m extract, season with 
mT nd i and combine with an cee 
( ! | I \l | oe en 
2 - , a light eaten Fill each egg cup with 
P \ A H Bu . mix ‘ i l | n Just bet re serving 
\ r) he eggs a cream sauce to which 
| } ' Pee <s , 
is been led 2 tablespoons chili sauce 
[ I vy Surprise” when you grow 
/ , tal ir fr nd of beef veal 
M I \\ 1 b t | i cy rf 3 sheep’s 
\\ . . \ " | t ite then in and trim. 
M Lt ut of ! cup cracker or 
{ r HI t tablespoon minced pepper, 
[ ! " »f onion and celery, I egg 
! \\ l iS] i Spread mixture on 
| kidneys and top th thin bacon slices and 
‘ | | i rt idding wate 
' { ( ( 
I » I It no 1d ! equa m 
1] \ to your family some- 
‘ ( HH | t 1 f they do not like it. Select 
x lent of ft i) and cut it into convenient 
{ \ B | i piec pour irm water over it and allow 
i ’ ‘sht- it to soak for ten minutes, then drain 
s to the thoroughly Cook in water until tender, 
c \ ind it ibout twenty minutes, then drain, dip in 


egg batter and fry a delicate brown. 

I prepare a dish vhich we call “Chop 
Suey” though it is not like the original 
Chinese dish of that name, and it is so 
satisfying that very little, except dessert, 
is required for a meal when it is served. 
Brown one large diced onion in bacon 
fat with a pound of raw Hamburger or 2 
cups ground cooked meat, add 1 can toma- 
toes, I cup celery or green pepper (ground) 
I tablespoon pimento, and 2 cups boiled 


rice. Season with salt, pepper and paprika, 
and allow to simmer for about fifteen 
minutes—Mrs. E. B. D., Towa. 


Is Your Spark Sparking? 


WHEN N we read the 


pages we expect to see 


dairy or poultry 
much advice 
When the family 
feeding of the 


ibout balanced rations. 


living depends upon wise 
then will get busy and 
tind out how the job should be done. 
Strange as it may seem, the same people 
who “dumb 


stock, somebody 


are so careful to see that the 





**Undies’’ for Caiidren 
1653 








j " , pattern 1858 fs closed 

m front ha i a Db scat and drawers in 

‘ er of two l The patter can be 

for mer r winter ciot as tt 

an be + de with ng or short high 

r “née P it ’ in < 8, 10 

und 12 ” ise 8 requir ards of 
1D materia Price 13 

TO ORDER: Write name, ad- 

dress, pattern numbers and sizes 


clearly and correctly and enclose with! 
correct remittance in stamps or coin 
(although coin is sent at own risk). 
Add 12c for one of our new Spring 
and Summer. fashion books. Send all 
orders to Pattern Department, 
American Agriculturist, 461-4th Ave- 
nue, New York City 











critters” are fed just right do not always 
being told that the food for 
needs just as careful plan- 


the build- 


see without 
their families 


ning. Enough of the fuel foods, 
ing foods, and the regulating foods must 
be a part of every <ay’s diet if it is to be 
well balanced. Usually the fuel and build- 
ing foods appear in sufficient quantities,— 
it is the regulating -foods which get left 
out. 

In places like Labrador where for about 
ix mont the of the year many families exist 


visible re- 


regulating 


and tea we see 
when the 


on white bread 
sults of what happens 
foods are omitted. 

Diseases of *the 
high sounding names 
beri-beri, attack the people. If nothing is 
done to check these nervous diseases, com- 
plete paralysis finally overtakes the victims. 

In other sections of the world where 
live mainly on one article of diet, 


nerves, known by the 


of polyneuritis and 


people 
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More Education—Less Human Wreckage 


fe Slogan Adopted by District Home Bureau Federation 


polished rice for instance, beri-beri is come 
mon. In parts of 'ndia and Japan this is 
true. A Japanese doctor discovered that if 
the soldiers had mixed into their hitherto 
polished rice some of the bran or outer 
coats of the rice, beri-beri was averted and 
could be cured. 
Malnutrition Common 


In our own country where the diet is 
apt to be more varied, we do not find these 
nervous diseases in such acute form. But 
we do find a poor pkysical condition, called 
malnutrition. And this is not confined to 
the poorest classes either. It may happen 
if a child is “finicky” bout food or if the 
family taste refuses the coarser cereals or 
if the other foods containing Vitamine B 
are not provided in the diet. 


Vitamine B is found in the bran coats of 


cereals, in leafy vegetables, in tomatoes, 
milk, eggs, and in certain fruits, as or- 
anges. Graham bread, oatmeal, or other 


similar cercal products are valuable sources 
of Vitamine B because they have not had 
all the bran coats refined out of them. 

the great variety of .oods 
available to most people in America, a 
recent study showed that 90% of the 
American dict is made up of meat, fat, 
sugar, —, and cereals which have had 
the husks removed. This kind of diet sup- 
plies the fuel and the building but not the 
regulating material. It is considerably like 
having gas and oil in the “flivver” but 
leaving the ignition turnea off. The spark 
is necessary to make the works go right. 
The vitamin-containing ipply the 


spark 


In spite of 


for ds 





Aunt Janet’s Contest Brings 
Interesting Letters 


HICH do 

happiness for the family, more home 
conveniences or more home amusements ? 
From the time a young married couple 
start keeping house, this distinction has 
to be made, and it ought to make interest- 
ing reading. Besides, your experience and 
judgment may help young folks, or even 
older may have to decide a 
similar matter. 


you think mean more in 


ones, who 

Life is not just material things—we act- 
ually need diversions of some kind. But 
where the money is limited, as it is in the 
majority of cases, one must often choose 
between a new convenience or some extra 
amusement or entertainment. 

In order to give you an opportunity to 
tell which of these you consider more im- 
portant, and why, Aunt Janet is conducte 
ing a contest which will terminate June 
15th. Send your letter of not over 250 
words to Aunt Janct, clo AMERICAN AGrI- 
CULTURIST, 461 Fourth Ave. New York 
City. For first prize letter $3.00, for sec- 
ond prize letter $2.00, for third prize letter 
$1.00. 





Aunt Ada’s Axioms: Happiness can 
be cultivated, just like any other habit, 
good or bad. 

** * 

Combs may be cleaned quickly with a 
small hand brush and hot water containe 
ing about a tablespoon of ammonia. 





The Carolinian 


(Continued from page 18) : 
out of the boat. But another shout 
from their master arrested them. He 


had lowered the lantern to the face of 
the man who lay almost at his feet. 
In a moment he had removed the muf- 
fler from the captive’s face. 

‘Latimer!’ he cried. 

And Latimer, lying helpless, laughed 
up at him, out of a countenance that was 
ghastly. 

‘It’s lucky for me you had !ctters for 
england to-night, Colonel Gadsden,’ he 
said. 

(To Be Continued) 
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c/More Kitchen Step-Savers 


Our Readers Teli How They Save Both 


“F HE meals for a farm family take 

more time than any other one 
thing and I have found several ways to 
save steps and time by planning ahead. 

When baking pies I bake extra shells 
and place them .n the ice box. 

When baki.g cake I bake one that will 
save like a jelly roll or an apple cake or 
Cc okie >. 

When making soup stock I make enough 
for days. It will keep in the 
ice box if the weather is not too hot. 

Cooking vegetables enough for two 
meals is a saver, Spinach can be 
made into a souffle the second day. Other 


sey eral 


too. 


vegetables can be escalloped. 

\ large roast of meat for dinner is 
sliced cold for supper, then a meat loaf 
the next day, and that sliced cold with 
I plan a whole meal 

Perhaps 
escalloped 


Saves a 


gravy for supper. 
for the oil stove oven at once. 
a meat loaf, baked 
vegetables and a loaf cake. It 
lot to have the meal all together. 

Use your fireless cooker and oil stove 
together to and the 
one works with the other very nice‘y if 
you only plan ahead.”—Mrs. F. F., N. Y. 


potatoes 


Save care steps as 





Kitchen Short Cuts 


“Have you discovered kitchen short 
cuts?” 

If you havn't, get out of old ruts, 

And try the new and easy ways, 

And see how well in time it pays. 


A Kitchen Cabinet ’tis true 

Will save many a step for you; 

And water and the sink and drain, 

Save labor and freedom from many 
a pain. 


A closet built above your sink 

Will hold more utensils than you 
think 

And underneath adjust some hooks 

You'll find them handy, don’t stand 
on looks. 


A cushion of pins in a handy place 

So you'll not step after them a pace, 

Lead pencils and scissors must be at 
hand 

To save you steps, you understand. 


White table-oil-cloth looks so neat, 
Three times a day on it to eat; 

No laundry of the table linen, 

Save your time its well worth winnin’. 


Keep magazines and papers near 

So no hot dish its top will sear, 

And many uses you will find 

For those same papers, try your mind, 


A gasoline iron you'll find a great 
saver, 
Of time, steps and also labor, 
By the ironing board you may sit, 
And never stop ’till your ready to quit. 
—Mrs. O. D. D., N. Y. 





Take Thought For Others 


rT) HEN every woman m the land 

has running water in her kitchen 
and laundry, accompanied by sinks and 
drains: when elevators are used to save 
basement trotting: when chutes are built 
in, to convey soiled garments to the wash- 
rooms: when screens are provided with 
top hinges, that each room’s shaking can 
be quickly done: when trays and tea- 
Wagons are used and not merely orna- 
ments: when the wall separating kitchen 
and dining room is a cupboard opening 
into both rooms: then perhaps Mother will 
have time to think more clearly, and will 
come to realize that there is no step-saver 
after all that can compare with the 
“Thoughtful Family.” 

My neighbor has saved hundreds of 
steps daily because after each meal her 
husband and each of the five men who 
work there, gather and carry their own 
Soiled dishes (and as many more as con- 
Venient) to the kitchen table. 

_ Another neighbor rises late and trots all 
day, for there is no system in the house- 
hold. Her children have never known 


a place for anything, so she picks up and 
puts away, but no one knows where. Be 
systematic, and train your family ‘o be 
thoughtful of others.”—“Montana,” N. J. 





My Kitchen Would Have 


1. Shelves or cupboards behind range 
containing cereal, coffee, tea, salt, ete., and 
cooking utensils. 

2. Kitchen cabinet; 
table with drawer 
utensils. 

3. Water near stove and work table. 

4. Large tray for carrying dishes. 

5. A corner cupboard for cleanin: 
uterisils. 

6. Of course a drain pipe to sink. 


work 
small 


failing this, 


large ior 


7. A piece of hose pipe for filling 
boiler and reservoir. 
8. Small towel fastened to kitchen 


apron. 
g. Cupboards for towels, aprons, ete., 


in it keep a supply of newspapers and 
paper bags; also ball of twine. 
10. A refrigerator. If impossible, 


cupboard opening into a cool store room. 
An excellent idea is to build a small cup- 


board over the cellar, leaving the floor 
open. Fill with shelves and use as you 
would the cellar. 

11. Have a wide shelf with the food 


chopper fastened to it, and holding lamps 
if you do not have electricity. Under ‘this 
shelf fasten cups for hanging 
brushes, scissors, meat saws and similar 
tools. 

12. Have one of the cupboards open 


hooks 


into the dining room so that dishes may 
be passed through. 

13. Cupboards, cupboards, and more 
cupboards."—Mrs. G. G., N. Y. 





When Black Is Black 
GOOD black may be dyed over ciny 
shade except dark brown oc. red with 

straight black dye. If you desire black 
over brown or red, use about one-fourth 
package of navy blue with each package 
of black. The blue kills the rusty effect 
which brown or red is apt to give a black 
dyeing. 

The material should be weighed careful- 
ly while dry and the dye used according to 
the weight of the material. 

One package of wool or silk dye will 
color one pound of wool material or a half 


Time And Labor 


colored. The remaining color solution may 
be kept for future use. 

The correct amount of dye for the 
weight of material is important in black 
dyeing because less dye than required will 
give a bluish or grayish black and too much 
dye will give a bronzy black due to excess 
color on the surface cf the fiber. 

It will be necessary to redye a grayish 
black, but a bronzy overdye can be re- 
medied by washing off the excess dye with 
hot water and mild soap suds. , 

There are three essential points for all 
successful home dyeing. First, use cor- 
rect amount of dyc; second, use a large 
dye receptacle for even penetration of 
color; third, stir constantly. On these 
three points the depth and uniformity cf 
color depend. 





Ideas 
A‘ my home we are unable to ob- 
tain a very good grade of kerosene 
( For this reason the asbestos rings 
in my oil stove very quickly become 


oil. 


(21) 515 





Easier washday! Clothes 
come clean more quickly— 
with the extra help of 
Fels-Naptha! Safely, too! 


Good soap and plenty 
of dirt-loosening naptha, 
working hand-in-hand in 
Fels-Naptha, give you 
extra help you can get only 
in Fels-Naptha. 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha— 
or will get it for you 








clogged, and do not light quickly nor 
burn so well as new ones. 

One day I tried putting the almost 
useless rings in a large basin of water, 








May 


L. M. THornton 

The berry field is white with bloom, 
Soft sings the birds in boughs above, 

The air is fragrant with perfume 
The spicy perfume that I love; 

The clover fields are lush and green 
Where brooklets dance along their 

way, 

Fresh meadows lie the woods between, 

And this is May—is May. 


The cattle wander down the lane, 
The bees in quest of plunder go, 
A soft wind stirs the weather vane 
And pigeons coo and call below. 
The maples whisper in the grove, 
To blue the skies for showers today, 
Afar the house-cats hunting rove 
And this is May—is May. 


Eat Bread Made From 


DIET-EASE 
Gluten Flour 


Reduce Your Weight 


If your physician recommends Gluten 
Bread—either make or buy DIET- 
EASE. 


if you cannot obtain it of local dealer 
Sena $1.50 and we will send a 
5-lb. bag, parcel post, 
Prepaid. 
POTTER-WRIGHTINGTON, Inc.,BOSTON.29 MASS 
Established 1876 








A vibrant whistle soft and sweet, 
An answering trill from opened door, 
And who would spy when lovers meet 
Save one whom love doth thrill no 


more, 

The berry field with bloom is white, 
The forest paths with life are gay, 
The breeze blows soft, the sun is bright 

And this is May—is May. ‘ 





(Don’t Suffer 


With Itching Rashes 
UseCuticura 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. Sesaples 1 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. M, Malden, 

















E372-5—Pillow case of fine tubing, 
in white. Pillow tubing 


No. 
embroidered all 
42 by 36 stamped for embroidery 75 cents 


each. Hemstitched at lower edge for 
crochet $1.75 per pair. Floss for embroidery 
and thread for crochet, including chart for 
lace edge 50 cents. 








pound of silk. One package of cotton 
dye will color one pound of cotton, linen, 
rayon or mixed goods. If your material 
is silk or wool stitched with cotton or 
mercerized thread, use cotton dye. 

When you have less than one pound of 
material, less dye should be used. A con- 
venient way to divide a package of dye is 
to dissolve one package of dye in exactly 
one quart of boiling water. One pint of 
this color solution equals 1/2 package of 
dye. One-half pint of this color solution 
equals 1/4 package of dye. Eight table- 
spoonfuls of this color solution equals 1/8 
package of dye. Four tablespoonfuls of 
this color solution equals 1/16 package of 
dye. 

Stockings and other light weight articles 
will weigh only two or three ounces. 
Weigh them car:fully and use four table- 
spoonfuls of color solution in your dye- 
bath for each ounce of material to te 








shaking the basin occasivnally so as to 
agitate the rings. 

Soon there was a scum of burned 
black particles on the surface of the 
water. I kept them in the basin about 
24 hours changing the water and shak- 
ing the basin two or three times. 

When they had been dried on a nail 
out of doors, I tried them in my oil 
stove and found they worked as well as 
new ones.—M. R. P. 





Mother’s Thimble 
and 
Other Poems 


Rev. J. W. Holland 


By 


Send $.50 to Rev. Holland, 855 Holly 
Ave., St. Paul, Minnesota, and get this 
book. er 


—_" 
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Portsmouth, Va. 


The Flavor is 
Roasted In! 
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POULTRY SUPPLIES 








TURING | 


sa 


SPECIAL FACTORY OFFER—Ship your 
$ L 


- S.. Government approved carriers, 
fe. One dollar brings one two dozen 
vo one dozen size complete. May be 
ar d reshipped many times. Agents 
where THE U. S. MANUFAC- 
COMP ANY, Kingston, N. Y 





BROODER STOVES—Coal burning, 500 


I Size 
Candee, o 
plete I 
Hill, N. 


*s. Two Imperials, two Blue Hens, one 


Magic, $9 apiece crated and com- 


reight prepaid. P AUL KUHL, Copper 
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REAL ESTATE 


CORODON NORTON 
Long Island Real Estate 
WANTAGH, (L. LL.) N. Y¥ 








FARM, 150 ACRES, Millerton, N. Y., on 
state road New York to Berkshires; excellent 
location, fertile limestone soil, level, well watered, 
A real good farm and good home. One mile to 
town, creamery, high school, etc. Write for 
descripition. JOHN BU RCH, Millerton, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—30 Acre Farm, 11 Rooms and 
Bath or Exchange for small Place in Westchester, 




































































































































































































































































. VERY week the American AGaicuctt T es over 130,000 farmers in New York, 
E New Jersey, Pennsylvania ! state Advertising orders ust reach our FARM IMPLEMENTS Rockland or Bergen County. Box 5, Esopus, 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue York ¢ ; t later than the second Monda yious . or Ear N. Y. 
to d ate ot i ie ( t 1 t t reach es A e i hedule Fm ot WRI I E Fé R tee EE BOOKLET, “How to 
the low rate to s ribers friettds. cash or ¢ ey ler must omzany your Milk t Bigg rofits” —— ing about the milk- 3000 ACRES, estimated gight million ft. 
order : chine which recently helped to make] lumber. Come and look it over, price $45,000. 
orld’ s Record EMP IKE 2 MILKING MA-| M, J. AUSTIN, Weston, Vt. 
— CHINE Con rk 710 Humbolt St., Rochester, . 
AGENTS WANTED | EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS N. Y HIGH CLASS 250 ACRE FARM, always kept 
| 40 cows, short drive village, all advantages, 100 
AGENT WRITE FOR FREE \MPLI ; Lt RN CHICKS I 1 Strair From RU i MAN'S ¢ rn Ilarvester, poor man’s] acres high producing tractor tillage; 40° cow 
Sell Ma 1 “Better-M . @ for larg I hens \ few thousand to] PF" nity > : 00 with bu indle tying attachment. | creek watered pasture; woods, timber, fruit, 9 
M tt N t re it $ per | i. Kind Fre catalog showing pictures of harvester. Box] soom residence, improvements, basement, barn, 
pe e i. M S v and | wn layer High quality. P. 528, Salina, Kans. concreted horse barn, modern hennery, all painted, 
bonu MADISON ul » » v " SAMUEL KLEIN, Caldwell : 22 choice cows, bull, young cattle, poultry, 
New \ N. J ; — age inagg One horse Grass Mower. One] horses, extensive equipment. Never offered be- 
se dist Ww State price and_ condition. ( to settle affairs quickly, widow sacrifice all, 
WANTED—I A 1 is 6 ¢ . NI kGGS—I r ta pure bred | on DSBOROU G H'S GOATERY. | Fine Goats $8500. Liberal terms, FRED HUNT, Unadilla, 
B -- © f ¢ P @ and terms | ™ h B Bourbon Red, Narragansett |] bought and sold, Mohnton, Pa. N. Y. 
on the ¢ i] \ White 1 f Order early. WAL- 
, I { H INTERNATIONAI R RROS Po t Point, O} 1 Bl FE Al 7 PIT oe - = P. —— en- FOR SALE—177 acres, paved road, milk mar- 
ILO CO., M Pa | AMMOTI SRONZE TUR a way ‘ irdsal Saw im, sarge size; nte r | ket near, new barn, 14 room house, new bath 
t Bk : - R KI \ > - BR nation il Button tractor plow. Address BUR- room, electric lights, extra good soil, best water, 
FO! ) B \ ft | . , _ il ‘. Sol DER rON C. STUART, Springwater, | fish pond, sugar maples, some pine, fruit, 16 cat- 
s c {ARTIN | poy M.S ° ete : : tle, 14 registered Guernseys, 53 pure bred sheep, 
MPG. CO., I I I | HELP WANTED 600 Leghorns, Reg. Nubian goats, geese, bees, 
; -P S STRAIN BARRED ROCK hatching pair nice black mares, farm tools, some house 
TT > per J. M. PARDEE, North WANTED—Young married man for work on] furnishings, $10,000, '% cash; $5,000 without 
CATTLE | é N.Y farm and dairy. New house with electricity, | equipment. CLARE GREGORY, Mt. Vision, N. 
2 | tk t 1 cold water located on State road. ‘ 
{ EBRI LOLSTEIN \ son o © | r\A RR I wo —~ wa 1 a 
Wacken a \ de oe im. RAI TED BARRED sev es Bas | CHARLES F. SEAMAN, Woodbury Falls, 
a high cd. A rand ft f | , ; SEAR B N. \ FOR SALE: One Cottage House with 6 rooms, 
D ( i s I ml for barn, and about 2 acres of land, in Braintree, 
t . FISHKILL FARMS, Henry M. : VARIETIES POULTRY. GEESE, Ducl WANTED—Salesmen t licit orders for rugs Vermont. 1400 acres of woodland. _ Suital le for 
t ? H . Pm en N. ¥ 1] ( ) Pp , 7 Part Fet made of old « vet nd old clothes. Write PIER-|] game preserve, with excellent hunting and fish- 
; ; ( \\ Mi e Catal LA RY RUG COMPANY, 37 Cedar Street, Meri-] ing Ali of the above for sale at very reaso able 
FO \l \ I BERGEY I P d necticut for further information prices DEXTER DEMOND CO., Greenfield, 
t r Mass. 
‘ | \ FR RANG White W ke WANTED: Middle aged woman, housework, : 
DAMO \ ‘ » Peki: ich ' Guinea farm, $50 a month, room and board. J. MAR- DAIRY FARM on macadam read, 96 acres, 
| M n Br tu y eg CHISLO, R. D. 5, Newton, N. J. four miles from city of Amsterdam. Silo, running 
; iy \ DECKER N. \ water. A herenn $3,500. WM. BMPTE. 
r HONEY Amsterdam, N. Y. 
} VAI INT | M Mit H BRONZE TURKEYS is, $1 “ - 
\ i Mi ‘ I Li7Tti, ¢ t \ PURI WHITE, liquid Honey. Clover, bass- I WANT farms for cash _ buyers I escribes 
| wood blend, 5 Ib. pail, $1.15 postpaid 3rd zone. | give price. E. B. SHUTT, Snyder, N. Y. 
M I 6 0 | I i CHIE ; you <« Guaranteed satisfactory A. J. WILSON, Ham- 
2 " te at B. Leg. and} mond. N.Y. SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 
| jarred i Reds, 1 
} \ A less HORSES CORNELL NO. 12 CERTIFIED SEED 
shi \ 7 Ib. | , “ rier : - agg A for sale. Department of Plant reeding, 
( ‘ i } i J oO . 4 I I STULA—H ses cut l, $5. Send n money | New rk State College of Agriculture conduct- 
BAD A } | 1 " I’ I CLAS unt cured, COAN CHEMICAL CO., Barnes Pe ge ger tation test on a sample of this corn 
} TAYLA I \, | N. Y. K and rte: 4 100% germination. Price mag 
N -T S’ c | om hel. F. O. B. Brinkerhoff, Dutchess Co., N. 
DOGS AND PET STOCK RABY ( P }| BE PLEASED TO HEAR from some one taht, ES EnetenTHAU, Th. 461. Gh. 
; iN $ \ Leg- | who has a et l 5 or 6 years old, 900 ; low York Cite 
\ KITTI R 6.10 Well Ge rice. RALPH Ave., New York City. 
: \ x MAINE PET tht} L. MARTIN, Wa N. 1 SEED POTATOES—Hill selected and certified 
2 . I | ) | y . ; Cobblers and Russet Write for 
( W. A. LAUVER, M MAPLE PRODUCTS prices. WM. A. JONES, Truxton, 
i 4 | a 
TCH COLLIES AD, FOR SALE—Fancy Pure Maple Syrup, $2.50 
r I ( UPC. OLD I ed. i I O. B. Soft sugar, 10 Ibs. for 0. 30 or 50 
( ’ LI  « , , , OICEST GLADIOLUS, 10, 20, 30 or 
p ' ( “' “ 1API iW , aw “2 ‘ ) Sa tion guarantecd. WwW. G IR} — bulbs. we 1926 Ti RURTON 
( ) i ( \ \ x ~] snl n >t. 2 
: i LAND_& SONS. Niobe. N.Y, PEON’ GARDENS, Madison, N. Y. 
' NO. 1 VERMONT MAPLE SUGAR; 10 Ib. a 
, | I | W ‘ N FARM JERSEY BLACK] pail, $2.6 5 lb I $1.40 Cash with order. EVERBE ARING STRAWESREY PLAN +. 
- \ w | GIANT { t A May] SI 1 collect Satisfaction guaranteed. F. R. }| $1.35 per 100; $8 per 1,000. E ry ; Set on t ex 
; an MONROE H.| TUTHILL, So. Royalton, Vt Spring will bear quantities of ious Berries 
N. ¥ r and Fall, BASIL A. PERRY, 
De 
MISCELLANEOUS 
t ; ; . 4 : Pe 1 7ro by s, Id- 
' ¢ HAY AND OATS STRAW: All kinds, Clov SEED OATS—Reel ined rrown y, Us, hee 
ELMCREST | « i cially, either alsyke or red. Write | ing_54 bu. to the acre—$1.00 per bushel . 
' for | ot red wour statics TAMES E. | FIN FARMS—Box 3, Hudson Falls, ie Be 
= | DAN TR t Worcester, N. Y : enaae 
) GIA { ‘ . - COLLEGE INSPECTED certified and 
LBERI HOMESPUN TOBACCO: Smoking five Ibs, Toanco number nine seed potatoes, bigh ling. 
) \ \ | : hewing, five Ibs., $1.50 cigars, practically disease free. Take no chan h 
) . pipe f nay whe received, poor seed. Alpha two rowed barl y five 
GIAN M Farm FARMI RS "ASSOC IATION, Max-] perce germination. rite today. will 
1 $ I! Kent V st you. LEWIS TOAN, Perry, 
eg OC OT EE rey S rOW'S PATENT STOVE BRICK. Easily =r “OES—Certifi 
EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS - A ae eee oe vane Seine 91.06 Ghar ger Suhee Tas Brand the 
GEO, |} BOWDISH 4 castings supplied. S. J. STOW, w York State College of Agr 
a | w Il ( n want of vigorous seed that will grow) a 
( | ' _ WOOL WANTED—lL specialize in wool and bumper crop, write. GARDNER FARMS, Box 
H : 1 Its.. Hundreds of i “rs. Write for] 186, Tully, N. Y. 
—_ : od Guam ER eb- . 
4, Al es ~ i tag . ALV AU A. —., , Leb ASK FOR OUR CATALOG of Roses, Glad- 
iolus, Dahlias, Cannas, Perenni 1 Plants, Vines, 
KENTUCKY’S BEST LEAF TOBACCO. Ornamentals, Fruit Trees. Sen 1 $1 for 3 Roses 
) k ye Le; ( ntced. 3 Ibs. chewing $1.00; 4 s. best | our selection. PLEASANT VIEW GARDENS, 
| | Ma : g $ ); 6 . medium smoking $1.00. Dansville, New York. 
— Saf P for tob nd postage when r “ived, CO- 
o Fo aa PRE ey ‘ OP IVE OBACE -ROWER awes 
. . ade ss I ATIVE TOBACCO GROWERS, Hawe DISEASE FREE Cuthbert, Colur 
‘ p , - d berry Plants,—well rooted Write f 
tORN : FANNING MILL SCREEN SIEVES and] M. L. CULVER, 238 Milburn St., 
i) \\ : l for your mill .» & A, Ber BY. 
— ee I LYONS FANNING MILL, Lyons, N. Y. 
I \ PIE. BROS 1KOMESPUN SMOKING OR CHEWING FLOWI AUTY.— 
\ tl ( > 7 + . tior ror 
BACCO—five pounds $1 , ten $2.00, twenty, re oid tion trom 
3.50. Sat tion Guaranteed. UNITED | the f g 1. GIANT 
cock. | FARMERS OF KY., Paducah, Ks DAHLIA. . 6 for $2. 
. VI ’ : -1 GIANT DAHLIA, exhibition collection i 
ee t WILLIAM EVERYTHING Printed! | Samples free! gg $9 GIANT DAIILIA,- FLORIST 
l : I ANKLIN PRESS, B-28, Milford, N. H. pal seen nt, 12 for $1. GLADIOLUS, rainbow 
I ( ICK I linor- NOTICH Guaranteed Ir xpensive Remedy for mixture, all blooming size, 40 tor $1 or 100 "3 
2) Chirty Striped Beetle that troy ( nber, Canta- $2. ~CANNAS, orchid flowering, all on 12 1 
CON- ! 1 Watermel plants when young. In-] for $1. GERMAN IRIS, rare oo nm 12 4 
ee sag NOT Seat ee Te _ Cul 2 k, Da val le to market gardeners and truckers. Send | $1. PEONIES, (3 to J eyes) olors, an 
: $1 r formation to WM. R. SMITH, Bath, |] $1, or 12 for $3. CHRYSANTHEMU MIS, ass 
i ( BOURBON Red vy eggs, $ Pa., R. 2 NN | sorted, 2 year old clur nps, 12 for $1. Le A 
OX | BR G , $1.75 ; - " ROSES, bloom mont! all 2 vear old, all colors, 
P ELMAN "I : q Pa . CASH PAID for Dairymen’s I igue_ Certifi- S for $2. All postpaid. ATCO FLOWER 
= tes of indebtedness All series GEO. H. GARDENS, Atco, N. 3. 
Br AHIMTAS of real | PHELPS, 450 Broad St., Oneida, N. Y. 
M ‘PoP H : ¥ ‘E SE -OTATOES, Early and late 
Pp. KAUYAHOORA | = MEHLER DROPPINGS Board Scraper, best | | CHOICI SEED POTATO an DAKER 
N. \ r varieties. Write today for prices. N. A. Db. 
\ y use no other. Send for descriptive circular . SONS. Fai t N.Y 
+ ~ rer : i prices. L.. R. MARKWOOD, Dalton, Pa. ft SUNS SELPa Me Se 
] s S tcl , eves, also : 
f rted Stock. C DE LAVAL “Humming Bird”, also “Economy age 
GES Can hh, | Kine” sesat 600 pounds capacity, nice order;]| WELLS RED KIDNEY Sced Beans and 
) f a . half price. "FRANK GOULD, “West Swanzey, | Ithacan Seed Oats. Write for further es 
r O | WN CHINESE GEESE ee Sdc: ten| N. H. tion and prices. J. CORYELL, It haca, N . 
, \ on HOORA FARM, Barneveld, | “NiTLKER ON WHEELS. A post card will] | ASPARAGUS—Washington Rust-Proof, M28 
t lar bring you a free illustrated book of facts about | Mammoth, Palmetto. Good sturdy roots —$1-2 
T \ CYCLE HATCHER MA OTH BRONZE t MRS. C.] this machine THE SHARPLES CO. INC.,] hundred; $8.50 thousand. Prepaid. PLEAS ANT- 
< { ! i I A MITH, ¢ ee Dept. M-85B, Finance Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. VIEW, Box A, Sadsburyville, Pa. 
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American Agriculturist, May 8, 1926 


Service Bureau 


Talks with the A. A. Lawyer 


“will you please tell me if a person has 
a right to sell a farm with contagious dis- 
eases in the cow barn without telling the 
party that buys the farm about it? here 
was contagious abortion in the cow barn 
which he did not tell me about, causing me 
to loose about $35 worth of calves, also 
the use of one cow entirely because she 
would not come to her milk. The others 
are milking some but not as they would 
if they had have gone full time. If | had 
known about it I might have used a chemi- 
cal and prevented it. |! bought the farm 
on one-half basis, give half of everything 
that is sold except poultry and eggs and 
feel as if | needed all. Can ! collect dam- 
ages!’”—C. S. B., New York. 


T is our opinion that no cause of action 

exists in your favor against the man 
who sold you the farm unless he was 
negligent in not telling you that this cattle 
had been diseased. It would cost you more 
than $35 to sue him and prove your case. 

Should you be unable to prove your case, 
all court costs would be imposed on you. 


We therefore, feel that you will save 
money by fumigating the barn and for- 
getting the loss to which you were un- 


fortunately subjected. 





Slaughter House Nuisances 


“Will you please tell me what measures 
to take to prevent my neighbor from allow- 
Ing a butcher building a slaughter house 
near our house? This butcher already has 
a slaughter house 1'4 miles from the State 
Road and because of a little inconvenience 
in the Winter proposes building one on the 
State Road.”—W. G., New York. 


/*HE only way in which you can prevent 
the erection of the slaughter-house 
near your home is through the medium of 
an injunction issued by the Court. You 
should proceed at petition the 
Court for an Do not 
delay, because delays sometimes are the 
ground on which the Court relief. 
It will be necessary to employ a local at- 
torney prepare and present the petition 
for you . 


once to 


such injunction. 


denies 


Must Estates Be Sold 
Immediately 


“Kindly let me know through the col- 
umns of your paper this question: A man 
dies and teaves an estate to be divided 
among five children (all of age). Can the 
heirs hold the property (all being willing) 
until they get a fair price for it or must the 
property be sold according to law within 
a certain length of time and if so what Is 
the length of time in New York State.”— 
Constant Reader. 


| all heirs are 
be held 


indefinitely, 


willing, the property can 
no time limit being 
by Law. However, to escape 
the in ition of a 12% penalty, the 
heritar taxes should be paid within 18 


months from the date of death. 


prese! ibed 


in- 








Can Take Personal Property 
“t have just purchased a farm and now 
the man | bought it from has taken an 
iron vice out of the shop. It was bolted 
to the bench with three boits and the 
bench was nailed to the shop. Has he a 
right to take it and also there is a large 
quantity of junk, old iron, has he a right 
to take that? I took possession December 
21, 1925."—E. K., N. Y. 


I’, 


opinion that the person from 


the 


our 


10m you purchased the farm had 


ght to remove al! personal property 
therefrom which was not specifically sold 

to you in the contract of sale 
\lthough bolted to the bench, the iron 
vice was personal property, as was also 
ip iron. Hence, he had a right to 





it. Sorry. 


State Must Pay For Property 


“I live along the Lake to Sea Highway. 
This road has been built past my farm for 
seven years. Last week the State Survey- 
ors came along and made a new survey 
right on my farm and went back 72 feet 
and cut a white pine tree 10 in. through 
and another five in. through, fifty feet 
from the edge of the road. They blazed 
three trees and drove nails in two of these 
trees. They are 125 ft. from the road, back 
In the timber lot. What can | do to stop 
this and keep other people from cutting 
timber. Do we not have a law against 
driv nails in young timber and is there 
> of $25 for cutting Christmas trees 
=young timber. | think these peo- 
pay for these trees. What is 
2 man owning land and paying 








taxes on it and trying to raise young tim- 
ber if men like this can cut what they 
please.”—L. C., Pa. 

HE State has no right to take or in- 

jure your property without paying for 
it. Hence, you have a perfect right to ask 
the nearest Court to restrain the workmen 
until such payment is made. 

As to private persons entering 
land and cutting or injuring trecs, each 
entry constitutes a trespass, and the in- 
dividual so entering can be subjected to a 
fine and an action for damages. Of course, 
you must catch him to do so. That is, 
you must identify him so that a proper 
complaint can be registered against him 
before your justice-of-the-peace. 


your 





Land Can Be Sold For Taxes 


“There is a man in our community who 
has not paid all of his 1924 tax, none of 
1925 tax, and of course, the 1926 tax will 
be due ist of Sept. There is not much 
show of him being able to pay them. We 
put some crops in on this man’s land last 
year and had no trouble removing them. 
We want to put more in this year, but 
have been told that the entire crop can 
be held for the tax. A tax collector in 
another town claims he had counsel on this 
and it can be held. The old saying Is ‘He 
That Sows Shall Reap’. Please look up the 
law on this.’”"-—C. C. C., Pa. 


I! 

ing the land referred to in your letter 
comes not from tie fact that your crops 
can be subjected to sale for payment of 
taxes said land, but rather from the 
fact that the land itself can be sold for 
that purpose. Of course, the purchaser 
would get the land and all that was grow- 
ing- on it. The crops, however, cannot 
be sold apart from said land. 


is our opinion chat the danger in plant- 


on 





Compensation Insurance 


“|! am doing carpenter work and painting 
for my neighbors by the day. Some jobs 
last a day, others longer. The first ques- 
tion is, do they have to, or can they carry 
compensation insurance on me? Do ! have 
to take out an accident insurance Policy 
for my protection? If they do not need 
to take out compensation, if an accident 
occurred would they be responsible for it? 
| have a helper and he gets paid the same 
as 1 do. Would he be counted in the same 
class as | am or would | or they be re- 
sponsible if an accident should happen to 
him.”—G. A. H., Pa. 
much 


that it would be 


you to 


T seems to us 


better for an accident 
insurance policy than to compel each per- 
son who employs you to cover you with 


secure 


compensation insurance 

Were you to do the latter, you would 
probably not get very much for 
securing compensation insurance is quite 
a bit of trouble, and your neighbors would 


work, 


probably cmploy someone else. Again, 
you may be classified as an independent 
contractor, and if that is so, the person 


who employs you would not be responsible 
for your injury. 





“Received check from and took it 
to bank the same day. I saw the clerk 
of the bank and he said it good or 
they would have been notified in three days. 
I think that was a good job and I am very 
thankful to for same. I 
certainly would have lost it otherwise. I 


you 


was 


you collecting 
would like very much to pay you for your 
trouble. 1 shall certainly boost the 
AGcricutturist.”—P. C., New York. 


An Interesting ‘‘Problem’’ 


“Does a girl become of age at 18 so 
tha her parents have no lawful control over 
her or can they make her stay home and 
obey them until 21 unless she should 
marry? Also, can she marry at the age 
of 16 without her parents’ consent?’— 
W. C. S., New York. 

EPLYING to your 

quiries, it is our opinion that the mem- 
bers of the fair sex become of age at 18 
Just why this is so we do not know un- 
less it be that the Legislature had in mind 
the archaic thought that age creeps upon 
them more quickly than upon their 
brothers, and that hence they should Have 
the advantage of an earlier release from 
the bonds of adolescence. 


interesting in- 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 





SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 


GLADIOLUS—60 Blooming Bulbs, $1.00; no 
Cata- 





two alike. 12 Dahlias $1.10. Cannas. a 
logue. Wonderful value. A. SHERMAN, Chi- 
copec Falls, Mass. 





VEGETABLE PLANTS — Tomatoes — Fine 
Seedlings $3 per 1000; Transplanted plants 33 


per 1000; Potted 2 inch $30 per 1000, $3.50 per 
100, John Baer, Earliana, Bonny Best, Jewel 
Stone, Matchless, Ponderosa and Dwarf Stone. 


Veppers—Same price as tomatoes—Kuby hing, 
Early Neopolitan, Burpee’s Sunnybrook and Long 
Red Cayenne. Egg Plant—Seedings $5 pet 
1000; Transpianted $10 per 1000; Potted $30 per 
1000, Black Beauty and N. Y. Improved. 
Lettuce—Transplanted Big Boston and Waya- 
head $8 per 1000, Copenhagen Market. Cauli- 
flower—'lransplanted Early Snowball $8 per 1000. 
Potted Asters all separate colors and mixed 
$3.50 per 100, $30 per 1000. Salvia—Potted in 
2 inch paper pots at $3.50 per 100. Send for 
free list of all plants. PAUL F. ROCHELLE, 
Morristown, N. J. 





DAHLIAS—SPECIAL OFFER! 15 Strong 
tubers, labeled, no two alike, and 6. gladiol:, 
mixed colors, for $1.50 postpaid, if ordered di- 
rect from this advertisement and AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST is mentioned. Dealers 
usually charge 25c to 50c each for these dahlias. 
Will include in each lot, while they last, one or 
both of Meritorious and Mrs, Carl Solbach each 
listed in my free catalogue at 50c each. <Aiso 
3 doz. mixed dahlias for $1.25 postpaid. Order 
at once before they are gone as this offer will 
not appear again. MRS. R. B. WITT, Over- 
back Iarm, Last Greenbush, N. Y. 





CABBAGE PLANTS—25_ Million ‘“Frost- 


proof” cabbage plants. Fine field grown stocks. 
Copenhagen Market, Succession, Flat Dutch, 
Waketield, Baldhead. 300, $1.00; 500, $1.25; 
1,000, $2.25 mail prepaid. Express collect, 


10,000 $12.50. Golden Acre 1,000, $3.50 prepaid. 
Express col-ect, 10,000 $30.00. Tomato plants, 
leading vuriteties, 300, $1.50; 500, $2.00; 1,000, 
$3.50 prepaid kx] collect, 10,000, $20.0U 
cash. lrompt shipments and absolute  satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. We also 
grow pepper, sweet potato and cauliflower plants. 
. P. COUNCIL COMPANY, Wholesale Grow- 
ers, Franklin, Virginia. 








ress 





DAHLIA COLLECTION No, 1, twelve tub- 
ers labeled, no two alike, $1.25. Collection No. 
2, twenty tubers, three each, Shows, Decoratives, 
l’eonies, Cactus, Pompons, Collareites, two others 
labeled, no two alike, $4. Send for free cata- 
log. Over 350 standard and newer varicties. 
MRS. MURRY M. MOOSE, Dahlia Specialists, 
Wayland, N. Y. 





one of best 
Grown trom 


OATS—Proven 
York State. 


EMPIRE SEED 
white oats fore New 





certified seed. y»w.entered for certification. 
Purity 99.88, Germination 97. Regular certified 
seed price, $1.25, my price, $1.15. Only 300 

SETH WHEAT, Whitney Point, N. Y. 


bu. leit. 





Flat Dutch, 


CABBAGE PLANTS, Wakefield, 
; and Dutch 


Market, 





Succession, Copenhagen 

Ballhead. 500 $1.25; 1000 $2.00 postpaid. 
500 and over $1.00 charges collect. Tomato 
plants May and. June delivery, EAST VA. 
PLANT FARM, Franklin, Va. 

FIELD GROWN FROSTPROOF cabbage 


plants leading varieties 500 $7.50; 10,000 $10.00; 
50,000 and over 90c per thousand f.o.b. here. 
Write for low price on tomato plants. SCOTT 
BROS., Franklin, Va. 





SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 


THE BEST BUY in raspberries for home use 
or market profit is Columbian purple. The bushes 





re } } y 7 H 
are hardy and very productive of deliciuos rasp- 


berries. Bushes do not spread like red sorts but 
stay where they are planted and produce great 
crops tor many years. Twenty-five plants poste 


paid only one dollar; hundred for three d lars; 
thousand for twenty-five dollars. Circular free, 


A. B. KATKAMIER, Macedon, N. . 





_ STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Premier-Big Joe- 
Cooper-Big Late-Jumbo-$1, 100; $6. Thousand 
Senator Dunlap-Gibson,80c, 100; $4.50 Thousand, 





Glen Mary-Sample 90c, 100; $5. Thousand, 
Champion (everbearer) $1.50 100; $10. Thous- 
and. Plum Farmer Raspberry $2.50, 100; $17 
Thousand. Royal-Purple $3, 100; $13 500, 
Florado Blackberry $3.50, 100. Can make 
prompt shipment. 500 at thousand rate. F. G 
MANGUS, Pulaski, N. Y. 

_TOMA rO PLANTS—Earliana, Stone, Bon- 
nie Best, Greater Baltimore, Red Rock. Five 


varieties Cabbage, three Collard. (¢ elery, Lettuce, 


Beets, Onions, Brussels Sprouts. Postpaid 100 
30c; 300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. Not 
prepaid 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $8.00. Ruby King 
Pepper. Egg Plants: Postpaid 100, 40c: 300 
$1.00; 1,000, $2.25. Moss Packed, : 


Satisfaction 


guaranteed. D. F, JAMISON, Summerville, S. 
Se 





GLADIOLUS BULBS—Rainbow 


oe : 
Thirty, all different, eg ere 


) including lavendar, orange 
rose, Holland Giant, ete., $1. postpaid.” Bi me 
ing size. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for 32 
page Gladiolus Bock describing 175 fine varieties. 
Has special offers. Tells how to grow. Contains 
30 illustrations. It’s free. HOWARD GILLET 
Gladiolus Specialist, Box J., New Let anon, N. Yy. 











PLANTS. BONNY BEST AND IMPROV. 
ED BALTIMORE TOMATO, Hand ‘ selected, 
Also” Bermuda onion. 200; 50c. 500; $1.00 101 0; 
$1. 3 Leading varieties cabbage, 300; 50c, 500; 
te 1000; $1.25. Large lots cheaper Live de- 
ivery guaranteed. Catalogue free. PROGRESS 
PLANT CO., Ashburn, Georgia. as 

CHOICE GLADIOLI BULBS, at extremely 
low prices, named kinds such as the gorge us 
Salmon Pink Prince of Wales and others, fifty 
cents per dozen. No order filled for less than 


a dozen. 7 now. B. F. ADAMS, West 


Edmeston, N 





COBBLER SEED POTATOES. Our mem. 
bers 4 limited quantity of the late 
Varietic All certified, healthy and high-yielding. 


_ POTATO ASSOCIATION, Syracuse, N. 


have a 


also 





_SEE D CORN — Genuine Sweepstakes, 95% 
Germ nation. Specially adapted to New England 
States, $2.50 bushel. Orders filled same day re- 


ceived. Last Call! PLEASANTVIEW, Sade 
1. 


buryville, P: 





_ CERTIFIED SEED POTATOES. High yield- 
ing strains. Write for the little folder and 
a H. L. HODNETT & SONS, Fillmore, 





200 LARGE, New grown Strawberry plants, 4 
varieties, $2.10 postpaid. W. G. SEUBERT, 
Camden, N. Y. 





DAHLIAS FOR SALE, 10 tubers, $1; 25, $2. 
No two alike, unlabeled. WALLACE HORTON, 
Junction, N. Y. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 






































Hopewell on DO YOU NEED FARM HELP: We have 
- able-bodied Jewish young men, mostly without 
EARLY HURON SEED CORN.—The best | experience, who want farm work If you need 
husking variety for northern latitudes. $2.50} a good, steady man, write for an order blank 
a bushel. Sacks freee MORNINGSIDE FARM. | Ours is not a commercial ageney We mak ne 
Sylvania, Pa. er. THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL SO. 
CIETY : ox 30 ‘ ¢ Ne 
CERTIFIED ALPHA BARLEY SEED Col- Vek cl INC., Box A, 301 14th St. New 
lege inspected. One of best varieties grown alone | ———~ ee es 
i vats. ONES & WILSON, Hall, N. Y. 
or with oat J & WII J SWINE 
CERTIFIED ITHACAN OAT SEED. College} , REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berke 
inspected. The new, white, high-yielding variety | shires, B, hester Whites, all age Bred sows, 
developed at Cornell. JONES & WILSON, Hall, | Service boars. P. HAMILTON, Cochranville, Pa, 
BERRY, FLOWER AND  VEGETABLE| , FEDIGREED ©. I. C. pigs, six to eight 
PLANTS.  Best,varieties strawberry, raspberry, be ooo , = E. I ‘ AFLI \ ae a ee ee 
blackberry, grape, gooseberry, currant plants; | \ “4 XN. Saree -FR, R. D. 8, Penn 
hollyhock, foxglove, oriental poppy, -columbine, nel - 
delphinium, phlox, wallflower, canterbury bells | 
and 85 other kinds of hardy perennial flower | WOMEN’S WANTS 
plants that live out doors during’ winter. ; : 2 . — 
Pansy, Salvia, Aster, Zinnia, Snapdragon and |, PAT( HWORK, | Send fitteen cents for houses 
other annual flower plants; dahlia, gladiolus, hold pack: bright new calicoes and per 8. 
Your money’s worth eve me, PATCHWORK 


canna bulbs; hedge plants, roses, shrubs; Aspar- 
agus, rhubarb, horseradish, cabbage, cauliflower, 
celery, tomato, pepper, egg plant, onion and other 
vegetable plants. Catalogue free. HARRY E. 
SQUIRES, Hampton Bays, N. Y. 








COMPANY, Meriden, ¢ 





SEND 
EVA 


$1-FOR hand tatted ; 
HUNTLEY, Newport, N. H. 





Parental control over them is now the 
exception and not the rule, and it is a 
wise father who knows the formula for 
persuading his modern daughter to do as 
he commands. Witness, Ellen Mackay. 
While the Law does not permit her to 
marry under the age of 16 without his 
consent, she even overcomes this by in- 
fluencing the license clerk to believe her 
age to be 18. Yes, the modern girl is a 
problem, but withal, a most enticing one. 





On Stopping Subscriptions 


“1! subscribed for a newspaper for six 
weeks which | gave agent fifty cents for 
same. When time expired | notified them 
to cancel the subscription, but they still 
sent It. I wrote them a second time and 
it finally stopped. Can they collect pay 


oe mew == ere 


for the time between the expiration and 

the time they finally discontinued send- 

ing it to me?’’—M. Q@., New York. 

bs is our opinion that if at the expira- 
tion of the six weeks for which you 

subscribed, you notified the publisher to 


discontinue it, you are not under an oblie 
gation to pay the present claim 

If, however, you delayed 
notice, you are liable for payment ot 
price during such peri 
audit notice is returned herewith. 


1 giving such 
the 
d of delay. The 


“I wish to thank you for colleciing the 
bill due me. I receivec a check in full 
from them recently. I do not think they 
would have paid me but for you.”—= 


J. H. K., New York. 
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Deferred 
Payments 
You'll 
Never 
Miss 








Set your hopes high! Imagine your ideal washer with every 
convenience you could ask, then have the dealer send you a Maytag 
Aluminum Washer on free trial for a week’s washing, and test it 
for the following advantages: 


GASOLINE OR ELECTRIC POW- SPEED. Washes twice as fast as other 
ER. For homes without electricity, washers—a big tubful in 3 to 7 mir- 
the Maytag is equipped with an in- utes. 50 pounds of dry clothes an hour. 


built gasoline engine. No other washer 
has it. For homes with electricity, the CAREFULNESS. Washes the most 


Maytag is equipped with an elec- delicate fabrics as carefully as if done 
tric motor. by hand. 


BIG CAPACITY. The Maytag cast- WRINGER. The all-metal wringer 
aluminum tub is all washing space — swings into seven different positions, 
holds four gallons more than other automatically adjusting itself for a 
washers. heavy blanket or a_ handkerchief. 
THOROUGHNESS. The marvelous ‘Safety release instantly separates the 
new Gyrafoam principle, exclusively rolls. All gears enclosed. 


Maytag, washes grimy overalls and , , : ' 
naiaition, cuffs, collars and wrist- CONVENIENCE. The hinged lid of 
bands, clean without hand-rubbing the Maytag forms a convenient 

Se ere * table when opened. The legs are easily 
STURDINESS. The entire washer is adjustable to suit your height, the 
as consistently strong and durable as__ height of your tubs, or to conform to 
the cast-aluminum tub that cannot rot, an uneven floor. The tub cleans itself 
rust, warp, split nor corrode. and empties itself. 


a 4 22% 
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To thoroughly appreciate the many superior features of the 
Maytag, you must wash with it. There’s no cost, no obligation. 
You must be the sole judge. Pay no money until you have made 
the test and convinced yourself. Then, if you wish, deferred pay- 
ments will be arranged. Call the neatest Maytag Dealer—make 
your free test next washday. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, lowa 


EASTERN BRANCH: 851-853 North Broad Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Call one of the authorized Maytag dealers listed below: 





NEW YORK NEW YORK NEW YORK PENNSYLVANIA PENNSYLVANIA 
aa ' 1 \ I R Roser Haw ( ( > 2++ SOISSOI Ele Co Phoenixville Tere Tee o° 
( ( I . 4 1 Hunt Maytag Co. Doylestown .. ee ° ---« MecCarraher Brothers 
1 ‘ \\ — Modern House .»-Clymer’s Dept. Stor Pottstown ... Pomeroy’s Ine, 
' ‘ ( if ry Shop, Ir East Liberty ee ere, ee Pottsville, Reiley’s Maytag Store 
| : | j 1 S P ( er T. Cl I er M az C R Me éscsneus | 3 Snyder 
I S Albert | Cove Faston ...... James E. Hauck Reynoldsville, Mrs. M. McCreight 
‘ S — . john G. Smith I rata, Strawbridge & Tredway BOGTO caceud Harden Brothers 
| 1 N I B sec I Lawrie Brothers Scranton, Seranton Maytag Co. 
S om to me Peel Co ) 9-1211 State St Shenandoah ...... J. W. Reiley 
1 M s Valley m a G: ( came Ne ee eee 
. Ra igh Ek Cramer Elec. Necessities Co. .-.Jones Brothers & Muler 
SI S = Ohio M ( Ha Strawbridge & Tredway Souderton .. J. M. Landis & Co. 
Eo I la H. B. Koenig India . peak x Susquehanna .. Shay Washburn 
I RGR ccoccesecosavis The I cap Maytag (¢ Inc Sykesville ...... Wise Sisters 
\ ( Tupper Lake Garage & Si Tol Toh wn Maytag Co I 1aqua, Williams Maytag Co. 
F. ALI i & Co ply Co Ker Square .......0006 Towanda .... Harden Brothers 
MI Shop Ut H. D. Morehouse & So John H. Voorhees Fae Creve Preston & Jaquish 
4 i ¢ W ° r. L. M igh Lancaster ..... salah ale Warren .. Mertzger-Wright Co. 
G. Brow: . J. E. Wood & Sot . Stientatios & Peabes Wellsbore, Wellsboro Elec. Co. 
| i S y ae Ba .. Supplee Hdwe. Co. Westcheste Supplee Hdw. Co. 
( Nor M ( ; Will RE: cin kasednmawen 
\ I x P bet | : MI a \\ ! e Ma Co 
( \“ “ \ 4 z Co ' : n yW.H Yard \ C. Beener 
@ o ; 4 M — : ~ \ Ss e & T av 
aE J. F. Boyer Plbg. & Htg. Co NEW JERSEY 
«> ed } re herc 
oO kers Mayt C ; ‘ : \ R " : \ Park F. Rhod 
r PENNSYLVANIA [ ( Camd Maytag Co. 
NE Rinten I S kedanz & Harker 
( i \ , : ona i High B Ser Appl. C 
P. Saeger ( , Ine elpl Hig tow 5 
Lioneees M. I. Ardre fee age aaa ‘ankey Maytag Ce 
u | 1 rr We. T. Kleppingee N. Phila. Maytag Coo ysl vitie, Serva Apply Ce 
: = 70 W. Chelten Ave. : tay crt eee ; 
( N 1, W. F. Howell Hdw. C 
c Co Ph _ I i 2 Maytag Shop 
Cc ( I r N. Phil Maytag C I GOVE ..cccces eeee 
Co ( . 17 So. B S Elliotts Maytag Co. 
Straw ge x iredway Philadelphia . . Pitmar ostawnn C. G. Pidgeon 
Cc ( le, M. D. 1 pson W. Phila. M g Co Princeton ...... L. L. Zapf 
cocvccceccce H. L. Week » € tnut St Red Bank Charles K. Hopping 
Roebling, Roebling Gen'l. Store 
Belek D. J. McCloskey 
Sussex .... Lawrence Hdwe. Co. 
Toms Ricer .. AJbert W. Dorsett 
anf 5 Trenton... Trenton Maytag Co. 
s ~ West New York, Roth-Seuferling 
> - Ww WEP ocuceseucouceses 
Stluminum Washer Filott's Maytag Co 
rT fF Tmc wr — ™~ 7 ‘yt r i = ry? 
DOESN Shit ITSELF DON T KEEP fC 
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